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PREFACE 


By Senator J. W. Fulbright, Chairman, 
Committee on Foreign Relations 


In January of 1958 the Committee on Foreign Relations decided to 
undertake a review of conditions and trends in the world and of the 
policies and programs of the United States with respect thereto. That 
review grew, in part at least, out of the concern of the committee over 
the impact which Soviet scientific achievements might have upon our 
relations with the rest of the world. 

From time to time throughout the spring of 1958, the committee 
held public hearings on U.S. policies respecting the Far East, the Near 
East, South Asia, Africa, Europe, Latin America, and Canada. Those 
hearings were limited in nature and served prea a! to focus atten- 
tion on the principal policies and problems of the United States in its 
relations with the rest of the world. For the most part, the heari 
were limited to receiving testimony from the principal officers of the 
Department of State concerned with various geographic parts of the 
world. The committee also sought the testimony of selected non- 
governmental witnesses with special knowledge of the areas under 
examination. 

The hearings during the spring of 1958, the focus given to our rela- 
tions with Latin America as a result of Vice President Nixon’s visit 
there, and, lastly, the then critical situation in the Middle East, all 
contributed to the committee’s belief that the time had come for an 
exploration in depth of U.S. foreign policies throughout the world. 

As a consequence of these factors, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, in an executive session on May 20, 1958, authorized its Sub- 
committee on American Republics Affairs to undertake a study of 
United States-Latin American relations. At the same time, the com- 
mittee established a special subcommittee, consisting of Senators 
Green, Fulbright, Wiley, and Hickenlooper, and directed it to explore 
the feasibility and desirability of a broad study of U.S. foreign policy 
throughout the world. 

Subsequently, this subcommittee reported to the full Committee on 
Foreign Relations that it was feasible and desirable that the com- 
mittee undertake such a study of foreign policy. It was felt a study 
of this nature might serve to are fresh wen and approaches to 
the foreign policy of the Nation and lead to a better national under- 
standing of international problems and to more efficient and effective 
administration of our international operations. 

On July 15, 1958, the Committee on Foreign Relations voted to 
report to the Senate a resolution authorizing the study. The Senate 

opted this resolution (S. Res. 336, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) on July 31, 
1958. The resolution authorized the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to “make a full and complete study of U.S. foreign policy.” Without 
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limiting the scope of the study authorized, the committee was in- 
structed to direct its attention to the following subjects: 

1. The concepts which govern the relations of the United States 
with the principal nations and geographic areas of the world, 
and the policies by which these concepts are pursued; 

2. The present state of the relations of the United States with 
the principal nations and geographic areas of the world; 

3. The administration and coordination of policies and pro- 
grams by the Department of State and such other departments 
and agencies of the executive branch which engage in substan- 
tial activities abroad; and 

4. The relationship of other policies and activities of the Gov- 
ernment and private activity which exert a significant influence 
on the relations of the United States with the rest of the world. 

In the conduct of its study, the committee was authorized to “use 
the experience, knowledge, and advice of private organizations, schools, 
institutions, and individuals * * *” and to “enter into contracts for 
this purpose.” It was directed to complete its study by June 1960, 
and not to exceed $300,000 was made available to meet the expenses 
of the committee. The committee was authorized to continue this 
study by the terms of Senate Resolution 31 (86th Cong., 1st sess.). 

Shortly after Senate Resolution 336 was adopted by the Senate, 
Senator Green, then chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
designated me to serve as chairman of an executive committee, consist- 
ing of Senators Sparkman, Hickenlooper, and Aiken, which was given 
the responsibility for directing and coordinating the study. 

On September 16 and 17, 1958, the executive committee discussed 
with a group of distinguished private citizens the general problems 
involved and the most advantageous approaches to them. Taking 
part in these discussions, besides the members of the executive com- 
mittee, were Robert Bowie of Harvard University, former Ambassador 
William G. Bullitt, Robert Calkins of the Brookings Institution, John 
Cowles of the Minneapolis Star & Tribune, Wilham Diebold of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, Henry Luce of Time-Life, Inc., Walter 
Millis of the Fund for the Republic, and Dean Rusk of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Following these meetings the executive committee developed its 
plans and announced on October 15 that it was prepared to invite 
private research organizations and institutions to submit proposals 
on a series of 15 studies which the committee expected to have under- 
taken in connection with its examination of foreign policy. As a 
result of this announcement, the committee received over 50 proposals 
from organizations and institutions interested in undertaking one or 
more of these studies. 

On January 5, 1959, the executive committee met again to consider 
the proposals which had been received and decided which organiza- 
tions and institutions should be asked to undertake studies for the 
committee. Set forth below are the titles of the studies designated 
to be undertaken and the names of the organizations and institutions 
responsible for these studies. 
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STUDIES 


The Nature of Foreign Policy and the Role of the United States in the World. 
Council on Foreign Relations, Ine., 58 East 68th Street, New York, N.Y. 
(Published as Study No. 7 on November 25, 1959.) 

The Operational Aspects of U.S. Foreign Policy. . Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. (Pub- 
lished as Study No. 6 on November 11, 1959.) 

The Principal Ideological Conflicts, Variations Thereon, Their Manifestations, 
and Their Present and Potential Impact on the Foreign Policy of the United 
States. Center for International Affairs, Harvard University, 6 Divinit 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. (Published as Study No. 10 on January 17, 1960. 

Worldwide and Domestie Economic Problems and Their Impact on the Foreign 
Policy of the United States. Corporation for Economic and Industrial Re- 
search, Inc., 1200 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. (Published as 
Study No. 1 in August 1959.) 

Foreign Policy Implications for the United States of Economic and Social Con- 
ditions in Lesser Developed and Uncommitted Countries. Center for Inter- 
national Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Published as Study No. 12 on March 30, 1960.) 

Possible Developments in Military Technology, Their Influence on Strategic 
Doctrine, and the Impact of Such Developments on U.S. Foreign Policy. 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1906 Florida Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. (Published as Study No. 8 
on December 6, 1959.) 

Possible Nonmilitary Scientific Developments and Their Potential Impact on 
Foreign Policy Problems of the United States. Stanford Research Institute, 
Menlo Park, Calif. (Published as Study No. 2 in September 1959.) 

The Role of Multilateral Organizations in the Formulation and Conduet of U.S. 
Foreign Policy. The Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Published as Study No. 9 on January 13, 1960.) 

Formulation and Administration of U.S. Foreign Policy. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D.C. (Published in Study No. 9 
on January 13, 1960.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in Western Europe. Foreign Policy Research Institute, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Published as Study No. 3 on 
October 15, 1959.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. The Russian Insti- 
tute, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. (Published as Study No. 11 on 
February 14, 1960.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in the Near East. Institute for Mediterranean Affairs, Inc., 
27 East 62d Street, New York, N.Y. (Study not published.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in South Asia. Conlon Associates, Ltd., 310 Clay Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. (Published in Study No. 5 on November 1, 1959.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in Africa. Program of African Studies, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. (Published as Study No. 4 on October 23, 1959.) 

U.S. Foreign Policy in the Far East and Southeast Asia. Conlon Associates, 
Ltd., 310 Clay Street, San Francisco, Calif. (Published in Study No. 5 on 
November 1, 1959.) 


Each of these organizations and institutions has submitted a study 
to the committee. 

Broadly speaking, I hope these studies will supply essential back- 
ground to enable the Committee on Foreign Relations to accomplish 
the following basic purposes: 

1. Provide the Senate and the American people with a simple, 
understandable, and forthright statement of the basic foreign 
policy aims of the United States which reflects the motivations 
and aspirations of the American people; 

2. Identify those forces, domestic as well as foreign, which now 
or in the future may tend to frustrate or to promote the basic 
foreign policy aims of the United States; 

3. Suggest, and if possible, determine, feasible ways to deal 
with such forces so that they may promote the basic foreign 
policy aims of the United States; 
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4. Examine the impact of those forces and trends, foreign and 
domestic, upon the conduct of American foreign policy in the 
various geographic areas of the world. 

5. Examine the foreign policy decision-making machinery to 
determine whether it is of the maximum efficiency consistent with 
our democratic processes. 

At the January 5 meeting the executive committee also decided to 
send a letter to some 50 retired Foreign Service officers “‘to endeavor 
to obtain for the use of the committee the personal views of men of 

ractical experience with respect to the foreign policy of the United 
tates.”” Each of these retired Foreign Service officers was asked to 
give the committee his “general commentary on what is right with 
our policies, what is wrong with our policies, and what action (or 
inaction) might in your opinion best serve our interest in the future.” 

On June 15, 1959, the committee made public, in a summarized form 
and without persona! attribution, the substance of the views of former 
members of the Foreign Service who responded to the letter. The 
views and attitudes expressed in that committee publication deserve 
the most careful consideration by officials in the executive branch 
of the Government, by my colleagues in the Senate, and by all citizens 
interested in the conduct of our foreign policy. 

After a review by the executive committee it was decided not to 
par the study on U.S. foreign policy in the Middle East submitted 

y the Institute for Mediterranean Affairs, Inc. Instead, the com- 
mittee directed its staff to prepare a substitute study on the Middle 
East. The staff study pu liched herewith will be the last in the 
series of studies. It should be emphasized that this study does not 
necessarily reflect the views of the committee or of any of its members. 

I take this occasion to emphasize that the studies which are re- 
ceived will supply the committee with meeneronnd material for con- 
sideration in preparing a final report to the Senate. The committee 
is, of course, free to accept or to reject the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the organizations and institutions submitting studies. It is 
the function of the committee to evaluate the studies which are sub- 
mitted. Prior to the preparation of a final report, the committee will 
hold public hearings to receive testimony from all interested parties. 
In that way it will be possible for the committee to test the soundness 
of the findings and recominendations in these studies before reaching 
its own conclusions and submitting its final report to the Senate. 

In addition, I wish to emphasize that the committee is approaching 
this assignment in a nonpartisan manner, endeavoring to avoid transi- 
tory issues and to concentrate on the fondaisendal forces at work 
within and without the United States which must be understood if our 
foreign policy is to serve the Nation. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Middle East, from almost any standpoint and in the broadest 
sense of_the word, is a most disorderly part of the world; geograph- 
ically, racially, culturally, Schiele and, above all, politically, 
there is a profound inconsistency about the area. For every os 
there is an exception, for every premise a contradiction. Even the 
dominant language—Arabic—varies so from section to section that 
people living in the Arabian Peninsula, for instance, are often unable 
to understand the pilgrims and itinerant politicians from the Levant. 
Islam, the prevailing religion outside Israel, has its orthodox Sunnites 
and “Protestant” Shi'a Moslems, its pragmatic modernists and semi- 
feudal traditionalists. 

To treat the Middle East as a distinct, homogeneous entity, or as 
a power vacuum, or as a crucial land bridge between East and West, 
or as a vast oilfield, or even as some combination of these, is to ignore 
what the area really amounts to—that is, a rich admixture of peoples, 
countries, conflicts, and drives. Thus, there is not—nor can there 
be—a clearly definable Middle East situation, or a Middle East prob- 
lem. The combination of this fundamental complexity and the 
rapidly shifting character of the area renders futile all but the most 
informed and carefully qualified forecasts of what lies ahead. 

The borders of the Middle East reach north to Turkey, east to 
Iran’s border with Afghanistan, west through Libya to North Africa 
(the ‘‘Mahgreb’”’) and south to the Sudan and the Nile basin. In the 
a several years, there have been revolutions, warfare and two 

estern military interventions in the Middle East. This study, 
rather than attempting a general review of developments throughout 
the area, is concerned with those forces, problems and conflicts that 
have kept the Middle East cauldron at a low boil over the past 15 
years. 

The area in question consists in the main of Egypt and the so-called 
fertile crescent countries—Syria (now me with Egypt in the 
United Arab Republic), Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel. This is 
a comparatively small, compressed, painfully involuted area; things 
here are seldom as they seem. It is not that the institutional forms 
and the events themselves are veiled or especially cryptic. It is 
rather that the eternally shifting substance behind the forms and 
shadows is often obscure, always difficult to see clearly. 

In the summer of 1958, much of this part of the Middle East was 
aglow with crisis. What remained of Western influence and prestige 
had taken another serious fall. A revolution in Iraq had brought 
down a pro-Western government and placed in power a man whom 
the world knew little about, but who seemed hopelessly inadequate 
to cope with his problems, most notably the power-seeking extremists 


1 
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ranged around him. Moreover, the events in Baghdad, it was feared, 
were about to be duplicated elsewhere in the Arab world. American 
troops were sent to Lebanon, whose half-Christian, half-Moslem popu- 
lation bristled fiercely over a potpourri of domestic issues which were 
themselves encouraged and exacerbated to some degree by external 
sources. 

British paratroopers arrived in Jordan to defend what seemed an 
indefensible situation—the continued rule of King Hussein, a leader 
whose enemies appeared far more numerous and resourceful than his 
friends. 

Yet, just a few months later the twin forces of Arab nationalism 
and international communism, having made common cause against 
the devil of western imperialism, were themselves in deep and bitter 
conftict. ‘This sweeping and totally unexpected realinement of an- 
tagonistic forces attests, first, to the extraordinarily mercurial nature 
of events in the Middle East, and then to the complicated, profoundly 
suspicious character of Arab nationalism, the central force in the 
Middle East. 

Arab nationalism is a major theme and gives a certain degree of 
unity to events in the Middle East. The principal conflicts and forces 
in the area have been shaped to some extent by, and certainly bear a 
direct, relationship to, Arab nationalism, The visceral hatred of im- 
perialism, the bitterness. toward Israel, the generally platanic and 
somewhat tentative friendship with international communism, the 
zeal for neutrality—all these are to a considerable extent the conse- 
quences of Arab nationalism. 
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Hl. ARAB NATIONALISM 


Arab nationalism should be examined carefully for the things it is 
not. First, it is probably not a precursor to Arab unity. Indeed, 
there appears to be no connection, certainly not at the moment. It 
is not a force personified by a single individual behind whom the Arab 
host eventually can exoreise the twin devils of imperialism (real or 
imagined) and Israel. Neither is it a facile term embracing all of the 
realities of Arab politics, or all of the changes oecurring in all parts 
of the Middle East. 

Arab nationalism is a catalyst animating a people bent on asserting 
themselves after centuries of subjugation and backwardness. The 
Middle East is changing. There is a brightly blooming disaffection 
with the ways of the past, and, whatever direction it takes, it is doubt- 
ful that anything, including the power of Islam, can stifle this process 
of Arab assertion. What we are seeing now in the Middle East are 
the first spasms of change as 6,000-year-old tribal-village social and 
economic structures begin to respond to the pressure of the discon- 
tented and the aspirant. 

Nasser of Egypt, in his ‘““The Philosophy of the Revolution,” + sees 
it in this perspective: 

Often, when I go back to turning the pages of our history, I feel sorrow tearing 
my soul as I consider the period when a tyrannical feudalism was formed, a feudal- 
ism which had no other ob‘ect save sucking the blood of life out of our veins and 
sapping from these veins the remnants of any feeling of power and of dignity. 
It left in the depth of our souls an effect that we have to struggle long to overcome. 

European society passed through the stages of its evolution in an orderly 
manner. It crossed the bridge between the Renaissance at the end of the Middle 


Ages and the Nineteenth Century step by step. The stages of this evolution 
systematically succeeded one another. 

In our case everything was sudden. European countries eyed us covetously 
and regarded us as a crossroad to their colonies in the East and the South, 

Torrents of ideas and opinions burst upon us which we were, at that stage of 
our evolution, incapable of assimilating. Our spirits were still in the Thirteenth 
Century though the symptoms of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
infiltrated in their various aspects. Our minds were trying to catch up the 
advancing caravan of humanity. 

At one time I complained that the people did not know what they wanted. 
They were not unanimous in their choice of the way to take. I realized later that 
I demanded the impossible and that I took no account of the cireumstances of our 
society. 

We live in a society that has not yet crystallized. It is still boiling over and 
restless. It has not yet calmed or settled down, so as to continue its gradual 
evolution parallel with other nations which preceded it along the road. 


In Europe, to enlarge Nasser’s point, the new social and economic 
order, seeded by the F rench Revolution and the philosophers of the 
18th century, was given 100 years of relative tranquillity in which to 
take hold. In trying to gain their handhold on modern times, the 
Arab peoples have been denied this period of tranquillity. In the 
sopbdnear in which 11 Arab States and Israel have emerged from 
the shell of the old Ottoman Empire, the area has crackled with hos- 


1 Gamal Abdel Nasser, The Philosophy of the Revolution. Smith, Keynes & Marshall, publishers, 
1959, pp. 50-51. 
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tility. There have been no inspired prophets or philosophers, only 
leaders, obliged to score off the hostilities which have aggrieved the 
Arab people, and which have stifled growth and generally blunted 
the poorly articulated but nevertheless real goals of Arab nationalism. 

Thanks in part to these hostilities, as well as to cultural differences, 
there is no single nationalism in which all Arabs can pesticipens 
usefully—no one force which means the same thing to all of them, or, 
indeed, to their leaders. To President Nasser, Arab nationalism is 
strongly suggestive of Arab i This is not surprising. Nasser, 
although Egyptian, is the most heroic “Arab” figure since Saladin, 
who himself was not an Arab either, but a Kurd. Nasser is an 
expansionist. His aim is the unity of all Arabs from the Persian Gulf 
to the Atlantic Ocean. In “The Philosophy of the Revolution,” *zhe 
makes these revealing observations about his and Egypt’s role. 

The annals of history are full of heroes who carved for themselves great and 
heroic roles and played them on momentous occasions on the stage. History is 
also charged with great heroic roles which do not find actors to play them on the 
stage. I do not know why I always imagine that in this region in which we live 
there is a role wandering aimlessly about seeking an actor to play it. I do not 
know why this role, tired of roaming about in this vast region which extends to 
every place around us, should at last settle down, weary and worn out, on our 


frontiers beckoning us to move, to dress up for it and to perform it since there is 
nobody else who can do so. 


Here I hasten to point out that this role is not a leading role. It is one of inter- 
play of reactions and experiments with all these factors aiming at exploding 
this terrific energy latent in every sphere around us and at the creation, in this 
region, of a tremendous power capable of lifting this region up and making it play 
its positive role in the construction of the future of humanity. 

There is no doubt that the Arab circle is the most closely connected with us. 
Its history merges with ours. We have suffered the same hardships, lived the 
same crises and when we fell prostrate under the spikes of the horses of conquerors 
they lay with us. 


He speaks of how— 


Arab consciousness began to filter into my mind as a student in secondary schools, 
wherefrom I went out with my fellow schoolboys on strike on December [sic] 2nd 
of every year as a protest against the Balfour Declaration whereby England gave 
the Jews a national home usurped unjustly from its legal owners.’ 

In pursuing pan-Arabism, Nasser’s tactics, or some of them, have 
been unworthy of the role of charismatic leader that he seeks to fill. 
With his press and radio—especially the latter—he has undermined 
other ink leaders; he has not been above using the threat of force, 
or even force itself on occasion, against those who appear to frustrate 
his intentions. As a result, this gifted and dedicated man has 
alienated many of the most influential and prominent Arab leaders 
between Baghdad and Tunis. And despite his enormous influence 
in Arab political circles and his vast popularity with the Arab masses, 
he has not given Arab nationalism the unifying quality it must have 
if his own ambitions are to be fulfilled. 

What Nasser has not yet acknowledged, perhaps not even to him- 
self, is that the mystique of Arab nationalism does not pull strongl 
in the direction of Arab unity. The ideal of Arab unity is given inth 
lip service by politicians, intellectuals and professional people. But 
it is unlikely that any two Arab leaders would offer precisely the same 
concept of Arab unity. To the more ardent believers, Arab unity 
means a tightly drawn union of Arab States—an Arab wheel revolving 


4 Ibid., pp. 61-62, 
§ Ibid., pp. 62-63, 
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around an Egyptian hub. To others, it suggests a loose federation 
of states that would establish their own internal domestic policies 
while harmonizing their neutralist, ap hes foreign policies. 

The only significant pular support for Arab unity, as conceived 
by the quixotic Ba’ath Party (a significant pan-Arab Socialist Party), 
for instance, is found in the least emancipated parts of Arabia—among 
the fellahin of Saudi Arabia and Yemen. And even Yemen, which 
chose to federate itself with the United Arab Republic, has shown deep 
reluctance to give the arrangement any more meaning than that of a 

aper association. It is highly probable, in fact, that in aligning 

emen with the U.A.R., the Imam was simply taking out an insurance 
oe For some time, he had been the target of some of the icy blasts 
rom Nasser’s Radio Cairo and Voice of the Arabs, and apparently he 
decided that the present senegenent might save him a good deal of 
trouble with his own poe owever, the net effect of the federation 
has been next to nothing. Furthermore, Communist influence seems 
to be at least as potent in Yemen as that of the United Arab Republic. 
The Imam has accepted assistance and large credits from both the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. The Chinese are building a 
road from the principal port, Hodeida, to the principal city, Sanaa. 
The Soviets are building the port itself. A considerable number of 
Egyptian technicians and military advisers have been sent home by the 
Imam, presumably due to his persistent fear of a Nasser-arranged 
oblivion. 

In Iraq, a country whose rivalry with Egypt for Middle East 
hegemony is ageless, Arab nationalism appears to be essentially a local 
movement. Indeed, there is no inclination in any of the oil-producing 
states and territories—certainly not among their influential classes— 
for union with Egypt, a poor and highly overpopulated country, 
whose needs could become an exhaustive drain on the richest of the 
oil-producing lands. 

The half Christian, half Arab Lebanese, accustomed to thinking of 
themselves as the Swiss of the Middle East, also prefer to go their 
own way. During the summer of 1958, when he participated in the 
rebellion against the Lebanese Government, the present Prime 
Minister, Rashid Karami, made some sounds about joining Lebanon 
to the U.A.R. But once in office he seemed to have put that idea 
behind him. 

Jordan’s King Hussein has managed to stave off the pressure in his 
country for union, despite the heavily pro-Nasser bias of the two- 
thirds of his people who still think of themselves as Palestinians. 
And for reasons that will be discussed later, it is doubtful that Nasser 
would relish assuming the full responsibility for Jordan at any time in 
the near future. Some might argue that Cairo’s resumption of the 
warfare by radio against King Hussein contradicts such a viewpoint. 
However, it must be repeated that things in the Middle East are seldom 
as they seem; Nasser’s renewed harassment of Hussein is probably 
motivated by what he regards as larger, regional considerations. 
There is also the possibility that, having become identified with anti- 
regime groupings—most notably in Jordan and Iraq—Nasser must 
from time to time reassert this position. Finally, Hussein’s own 

ersistent attacks on Nasser, often unprovoked and generally over- 
ooked outside the Middle East, genuinely annoy the Egyptian. 
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A large number of people, many of them centered in Cairo, believe 
that Arab unity, in the pan-Arab sense, will emerge as the natural 
consequence of an Arab nationalism that draws its strength from a 
renascent pan-Islam. The argument is that their religion naturally 
unites all Arabs as nothing else could; that in asserting Arab dignity, 
the minorities of the Arah world—Copts, Jews, etc,—have he ANS 
been relegated to the status of second-class citizens, which, indeed, has 
been the case, Moreover, the argument goes, Islam is loosening, 
becoming less ritualistic, more attuned to the imperatives of today, 
In this context, an excerpt from “The Egyptian Economic and 
Political Review” (an intellectual journal published in Cairo) for 
November 1959 should perhaps be quoted: * 


Tue INFLUENCE OF THE FALASIF 


Islam is @ rationalised form of Judaism and Christianity which relies more on the 
conscious and reasoned acceptance of the monotheistic principles than on the unreason- 
ing obedience to complex dogma to strengthen faith. As such it tends towards Aris- 
totelian rather than Platonic reasonings. 

The concrete result of this rational undereurrent has been to develop to a high 
state the quality of reason and compromise without which the Arab system would 
have collapsed in itsinfancy. It is undoubtedly an Arab feature of political think- 
ing to rationalize and seek if necessary pragmatic solutions to face whatever prob- 
lem presents itself, the process is always accompanied by a stressing (in spite of 
any concessions made) of the basic Arab identity, which is invariably referred to 
as the “Unity of Arabs’, This unity, a fundamental feature of Arabism, is the 
firm foundation upon which modern Arab nationalism rests, it stems from the 
Arab loyalty to the “umma” or Arab community, and represents a loyalty far 
exceeding that given to political or racial concepts. If an explanation of the impli- 
cation of ‘“umma’’, a word which can as easily be used to describe the family of 
man, can be given it might be accurate to say that the Arabs have always anticipated 
an “umma”’ or a union of men transcending the immediate one of Arab-speaking 
peoples. In Arab eyes all men fulfilling the requirements of common attitudes 
and solidarity towards the universally shared human and social problems belong 
to a nation, and these attitudes are a stronger bond than those of race or national 
territory. Arab nationalism is therefore an integral part of a wider human 
nationalism. 

It is here that the Arab philosopher sees the future in the form of a vast human 
family united by common attitudes and enjoying those freedoms which are con- 
sidered essential to the well-being of mankind, On the other hand the dogmatic 
Moslem amongst them whose conception of the world resides in the two opposin 
forces of the Dar el Harb and the Dar el Islam, sees only the future in the form o 
a universal atheistic conviction. In Islam, however, the rational tradition having 
ereated a philosophic liberalism equally stemming from the Moslem doctrinal 
teachings acceptable to the liberal in society ready to encounter the challenge of 
external doctrines has succeeded in arming the Moslem community with a con- 
siderable doctrinal barrier to external influences, and has encouraged the Moslem 
community to temper any tolerance by reason. 


This expresses a viewpoint that is popular with many Egyptian 
and Syrian pan-Arabists, but it is one that is not shared, certainly 
not fully, by most detached outsiders. It is true that Islam is modern- 
izing itself—with a considerable boost from politicians, however. 
Egyptian women are beginning to gain status. After next October 1, 
an Egyptian or Syrian husband may no longer divorce his wife merely 
by telling her: “I divorce thee.” He must instead go to court and 
make a case for divorce. This man may continue to possess four 
wives, but his first wife gains the right to divorce him if he takes a 
second, On February 22, 1960, these and other reforms in the Moslem 
marriage code were included in a decree announced by a national com- 
mittee established to unify and modernize Egyptian and Syrian laws. 


4“The Egyptian Economic and Political Review,”’ November 1959, p. 15. 
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The rector of Cairo’s al Azhar University, whose position in terms of 
its importance in the Islamic world has been compared with that of 
England’s Archbishop of Canterbury, has come out strongly for greater 
rights for women. Women can now vote in the U.A.R., and in Sytia 
there is even a woman delegate to the National Union, the only political 
party permitted now in the United Arab Republic. 

In Tunis, President Habib Bourguiba defied the leaders of Islam by 
challenging one of its strongest institutions—Ramadan. Altho 
severely criticized by these leaders, who cited the Koran for their 
authority, Bourguiba held fast, commenting: ° 

When one asks the opinion of the Grand Mufti, he cites the views of othe?s. 
As for the instruction (religious) given by Zitouna University, it produces sterile 
spirits and, unlike the European culture, renders an analysis of facts and their 
consequences impossible. Fasting may be designed to clarify the spirit by ¢t 


feebling the body, but what I need is solid bodies to revolutionize our situation 
and raise us to the European standard of living. 


President Bourguiba followed through by ordering all public 
boarding schools to ignore the Ramadan fast and to “give the 
youngsters vitamins throughout the month.” He also ordtred 
concert halls and coffee shops to close at midnight during Ramadan 
instead of staying open all night in the traditional manner. Working 
hour schedules were continued unchanged. 

It is true, as set forth in the article quoted earlier, that Atab 
nationalism draws heavily on Islam; it is also clear that Arab 
nationalism forms the base for much of the political activity in the 
Middle East. Yet not even in the article referred to is there a sug- 
gestion of an emerging Arab unity in the political and economic sense. 

The fact is that religion is not a central political force in the Middle 
East. The point has been well stated in the “Swiss Review of World 
Affairs” by Hans E. Tiitsch, Middle East expert of Zurich’s “Neue 
Zircher Zeitung”: ' 

The political symbols of pan-Islamic unity can hardly be revived again. Sherif 
Hussein’s attempt to reestablish the Caliphate in Hedjas met with dismal failure. 
The pan-Islamic congresses of the last decades remained purely verbal mani+ 
festations without consequence. Jihad, the Holy War, has long been banished 
to the attic reserved for bogey-men * * *, To interpret the Islamic world from 
a religious eo of view is hardly more pertinent than interpreting Western 
politics in Christian terms. The impact of Western civilization and Western 
thought has long ago broken the hold of religion over the Muslim population; 


the de-spiritualization of thought may be deplored, but it cannot be ighored. 
Western technology more than the Koran determines life in the Arab states. 
Many Arabs prefer to believe that their unity was shattered by 
successive waves of imperialism. Actually, the Arab world was 
hopelessly divided even before the Ottoman conquest, and has pro-= 
gressed very little in the past 600 years. Mr. Tiitsch writes that 
“Arab unity in time and space since the early Middle Ages is nothing 
but a mirage of history.”* ee 
Today, European law dominates most of the Arab world. British 
and French educational systems have been transplanted to Arab 
centers. With the acceptance of Western political institutions, of at 

5’ The New York Times, Feb. 20, 1960, p. 2. 

6 “It is related that Abdul Malik ibn Merwan was reading the Koran when he received news of his #e- 
cession as ruler of the Arab empire (A.D. 685).. Closing the scared book, he said regretfully, ‘This a 
parting between me and thee!’” “Islam and the Modern Middle East,” by John S. Badeau. 

Affairs, October 1959, 


. 61. 
7 Hans E. Ttitsch, ‘ne Arab Quest fot National Unity,” Swiss Review of World Affairs, vol. IX, no. 1, 
aa p. 19. 
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least the forms thereof, even political power is being legitimized to a 
certain extent in several Arab states. A clause declaring Islam as 
the official state religion was deleted from the U.A.R. constitution 

romulgated in 1958. In “The Philosophy of the Revolution,” 

resident Nasser says this about the dislocation from the old ways:° 

* * * As I consider one normal Egyptian family out of the thousands that 
live in the capital, I find the following: the father, for example, is a turbanned 
“fellah” from the heart of the country; the mother, a lady descended from Turkish 
stock; the sons of the family are at a school adopting the English system; the 


daughters the French. All this lies between the thirteenth century and the out- 
ward appearances of the twentieth. 


The consequences of this dislocation are not yet visible, nor by any 
means are they even predictable. Political movements, it may be 
assumed, will drift on and off the Arab stage, many of them seeking 
affirmation behind the facade of Islam. For those concerned with 
the pan-Arab movement, how many of these movements will swear 
allegiance to the U.A.R. and its leader is for several reasons a question 
of eer peeing importance. 

First of a/l, in a part of the world where politics is personalized to 
an extent unknown in the West, Nasser is still a lonely Olympian 
on the Arab political scene. Next, although Egypt lacks both 
Arabs and an Arab tradition, its capital city, Cairo, is the cynosure 
of the Arab world, radiating influence throughout the area be- 
tween the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean. Its population, 
somewhere between 24 and 26 million people, dwarfs that of the 
other Arab states. It is the first state to , by the process of 
revolution, to abandon the old and discredited in favor of a 
modern state, socialistic in tone and keyed to the theme of Arab 
unity. The attempt must be considered an experiment, and the 
experimental stage is far from completed. 

Nasser’s chief concern at the moment appears to be the internal 
development of the U.A.R. His other major concerns, not necessaril 
in this order of priority, are: resistance to foreign intrusion in Aral 
affairs; maintenance of a militant anti-Israel posture; the eventual 
unity of the Arab states. And if economic development is now a 
central preoccupation with Nasser, it must be considered strictly 
within the context of his broad political objectives. 

The Egyptian revolution has taken on a nationalistic and a 
reformist cast, though at first the latter motivation was lacking.’ 
Wilton Wynn, in his well-informed “Nasser of Egypt,’”’ wrote: ™ 

It is my belief that Nasser has been completely consistent. For him and his 
clique, economic reforms were never an end in themselves. They were means 


® Gamal Abdel Nasser, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 

1 ’*When the Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) came to power in Eeypt in 1952, its stated aim 
was to act merely as a ‘caretaker’ until competent and trustworthy civilians would take over the government 
and effect the changes in society on be of which the revolution was 

“There was no comprehensive social and economic or doctrine by which to measure the 
and success of the revolution. None of the officers who led the revolution had either the theoretical knowl- 
edge or the practical experience prerequisite to efficient and effective management of government. Most 
were from lower middle class backereande educated in Egypt’s military academy where they acquired little 
knowledge of the social and economic problems of their country. Few had delved into the complications of 

litical, social and economic theory. At a only vaguely familiar with con: like socialism, 

‘ascism, communism, planned economy, nati tion of the means of production and the like. What 
awareness there was of such theoretical concepts was more of symbols and slogans than of the substance of 


ideaioay. 
“Neither in their clandestinely published prerevolutionary tracts, nor in the early speeches, writings or 
pronouncements of the RCC leaders was there any direct reference to a clear-cut doctrine or comprehensive 
economic and social program. Nasser’s “Philosophy of the Revolution’ makes no mention of economic or 
ay emery ea little of social reform.’’ Don Peretz, “‘In Search of a Doctrine,” Middle East Forum, 
une 1959, p. 13. 
11 Wilton Wynn, Nasser of Egypt, 1959, p. 72. 
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to an end. It was a serious mistake to equate Nasser with the reformers of 
the West, who think peunerty in terms of living standards, full employment, 
production, buying power. In the Middle East, those considerations are 
secondary, and political and psychological factors predominate. Nasser is no 


exception to that rule. 

Land reform has been successful to the extent that it “ended 
political domination of Egypt by a small feudal oligarchy.” * Land 
reform has also had the salutary effect of giving the fellahin a sense 
of participation in a modern, well-intentioned society, instead of 
the feudal system that prevailed under the King and his pashas. 

The great imponderable is Egypt’s economy and its capacity for 
growth. Production has actually increased very little in the past 15 
years. Dams, perennial irrigation, high-yield cotton production—all 
these boosts to the Egyptian economy were largely a legacy of 70-odd 
years of intensive effort by the British. At present, there is economy- 
wide planning in the U.A.R. An official master plan calls for an 
expenditure of $5.2 billion from 1959 to 1969. The foreign exchange 
component will represent about one-third of that total. The most 
promising, as well as the most ambitious, project in Egypt is the 
high dam at Aswan, both stages of which are now the responsibility 
of the Soviet Union. It will probably cost Egypt about $1.3 billion; 
Soviet credits will cover the project’s foreign exchange requirements, 
which are estimated at $300 million. 

Some say that Nasser’s integrated planning may never reach the 
execution stage. The economy of Egypt revolves around the sur- 
passingly fertile ribbon of green foliation by the Nile River. It is as 
intensely cultivated as any river valley in the world. However, the 
pressure of Egypt’s rising population is also intense, and the standard 
of living, rather than rising, is actually declining slightly. Consump- 
tion levels are less than they were 3 years ago, despite a fair amount of 
increase in secondary industry, which has put a good many things 
into the markets that formerly were imported tnd? hence were more 
expensive. The net effect of increased investment, along with other 
urgencies, has been to draw down foreign exchange reserves to a 
minimum working level. In 1950, Egypt had nearly $1 billion in 
foreign exchange. In 1960, the figure is only slightly in excess of $100 
million, not counting $174 million in gold. 

Thanks to some extent to the pressure of Arab nationalism, Egypt 
is running a deficit in the critical area of managerial and technical 
competence. Prior to the revolution, the Egyptian economy drew 
its force, not from Egyptians, but from the British, along with the 
Christian Copts, Jews, Greeks, and other minorities. This has all 
changed. British influence has departed, and to a substantial extent 
so has that of the minority groups. These appear to have succumbed 
to the popular pressure to ‘‘Egyptianize” the country. Yet not long 
ago, Nasser is reported to have observed, perhaps not altogether 
facetiously, that there was only one industrialist in Egypt; he was 
referring to Ahmed Aboud, who recently arranged to fimance a 
reser plant with a $5-million-plus loan from the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Whatever the pressures upon Egypt’s economy, the consensus is 
that Nasser really has no choice except to think and plan in large, 
dynamic terms. However delicate his foreign exchange position, 


% Don Peretz, op. cit., p. 14. 
56125—60——_2 
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whatever Egypt’s other limitations may be, there is no alternative to 
industrial expansion, to a vast, “bootstrap” program. The demands 
of a growing population cannot be safely ignored, nor can Nasser and 
his associates, even if they wanted to, ignore the political objectives 
that have fallen into place as their rev olution took hold and they found 
themselves setting the pace of Arab nationalism and filling the role 
that every Arab nationalist dreams of. 

If there were some prospect of Arab unity, Nasser’s chances of 
bringing Egypt up to and beyond the so-called “takeoff” point would 
be immeasurably greater. If economic development were placed on 
a regional basis every Arab state would benefit ultimately. First of 
all, there would be a substantial reduction of the wasteful duplication 
that is the natural consequence of narrow independent economic 
development. Investment capital for all states could be provided by 
an Arab development bank, financed in part by oil revenues con- 
tributed by the producer states and the producing companies; this 
idea has had several airings, but has not yet generated any significant 
support. 

As elsewhere, the advantages of regional economic development in 
the Middle East are obvious and numerous. The problem is that the 
will to achieve this degree of Arab unity is a feeble force in the 
Middle East. To the extent that it does exist, it cannot overcome the 
stronger divisive forces, or, as some would say, the many conflicting 
Arab nationalisms. At present, it appears that only if the U.A.R.’s 
Nasser, still the pivotal figure in the Middle East, can get the better 
of his problems and develop a modus vivendi with his neighbors and 
rivals will there be any chance for significant political and economic 
progress in the Arab world. The Middle East has for many years been 
discolored and riven by its conflicts; these are most importantly the 
historic feud between Cairo and Baghdad, now in a peculiarly bitter 
stage, and, of course, the great Arab- Israeli quarrel. 
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Ill, CAIRO AND BAGHDAD 


The union of Egypt and Syria persuaded Nasser that broader 
unities would follow. He was encouraged in this view—mistaken as 
it turned out—when the regime of his old foe, Nuri-es Said, was 
crushed by elements of the Iraqi army. 

It appears that Nasser misread the Lraqi revolution from the begin- 
ning. Most of the principals were not motivated either by the spirit 
of pan-Arabism, or by the admittedly heroic figure of Nasser. hat 
oe led was a protest against the much disliked regime of Nuri 

asha. 

The very first international act of Kassim’s government was to 
recognize the United Arab Republic, which Nuri had never done. 
Recognition implies a desire for counterrecognition; this gesture by 
Iraq’s interim reyolutionary council could hardly have been construed 
as a desire for amalgamation, or federation. Furthermore, it was 
swiftly followed by a treaty of friendship and mutual aid with the 
United Arab Republic, again not the action of one government 
seeking to be absorbed by another. 

The avowedly pro-Nasser faction in the revolution, represented by 
the hapless Col. Abdel Salam Aref, also misread the spirit of the 
revolution and moved too quickly toward its broader objective. Its 
abrupt actions had the multiple effect of blurring the national, or 
genuinely Iraqi, character of the revolution, dissipating its own 
strength, and leaving a gap which poised Communists quickly filled. 
Many of the most experienced and resourceful Communists in the 
Middle East moved into Baghdad and lent expertise to the task of 
leading Iraq’s revolution toward whatever ends the Soviet Union 
might regard as productive and compatible. 

Baghdad’s swift assertion of independence from Cairo nettled 
Nasser who, only a few months after the Iraqi revolution, began 
having his troubles with the Soviet Union as well. Soon he was 
attacking both the Soviets and the Iraqi Government, which he 
characterized as having been isolated and driven behind the Iron 
Curtain, Egypt’s formidable weapons of propaganda took up a cam- 
paign against, Kassim, who responded vigorously. 

In striking back at Nasser, Kassim from time to time has said that 
since Iraq has freed itself from imperialist control there is no longer 
anything objectionable about the so-called fertile crescent concept, 
which, among other things, would mean joining Syria with its larger 
neighbor, Iraq. (The fertile crescent idea was always denounced 
while Iraq maintained close associations with the Western powers.) 
Kassim has even hinted at liberating Syria from Egypt, and the 
Baghdad press and radio have been a good deal more explicit on the 
subject of altering Syria’s status. 

In taking this kind of tough line, Kassim is probing a point of 
considerable sensitivity to Nasser. Some resentment of Egypt has 
developed in Syria, perhaps most notably in the business community. 
On a wider scale, a great many Syrians view the union with a degree 
of ambivalence. ‘Although Nasser remains for them the heroic 
personification of Arab nationalism, Syrians regard themselves as the 
first and the purest Arab nationalists; thus any union in which Syrian 
prestige and interests appear to be subordinated to Egypt’s is bound 
to produce, at best, mixed feelings among Syrians. + 
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In December of 1958, the Syrian Communist Party publicly con- 
demned the union of Egypt and Syria. If the purpose was to put 
Nasser to a test his reaction was not long in coming. A few days later, 
he attacked the Syrian Communists in a major speech.! though 
always inclined to be anti-Communist, this was the first public assault 
in this vein by Nasser, and it was speedily followed by a broad anti- 
Communist campaign in the U.A.R. press and radio. 

Some profess to believe that the real struggle in the Arab world is 
for Syria. This is probably either a mistaken, or an exaggerated, 
judgment. There is no significant sentiment in Syria for federation, 
or union, with Iraq. Though such a course might possess a certain 
amount of logic—especially in the economic sense—such matters 
rarely lend themselves to logic in the Middle East. 

Iraq simply does not exert any special pull on Syria. Moreover, 
Nasser has strengthened his own hand in Syria a good deal in the last 
year. First, he neutralized the troublesome socialist Ba’ath Party in 
Syria, thus reducing separatist tendencies. This party had originally 
headed the movement for union. It wooed Nasser and implored him 
to join Syria with Egypt. Nasser accepted, and then set about 
whittling down the Baathists, who felt that through Nasser they would 


become the chosen instrument for expanding U.A.R. hegemony 
throughout the Arab world.’ 


1 “When the Arab people in Syria protakned their belief in unity and called for unity, when the plebiscite 
for unity was held, a plebiscite which resulted in the or pe of the Syrian people and the greater part of 
the Egyptian people voting for unity, indeed when the United Arab Republic was proclaimed there were 
enemies of this unity, there were enemies also of Arab Nationalism, working against unity and working 
against Arab Nationalism. 

“But they did not dare raise their voice high, Brethren, for they were feeling that Arab Nationalism and 
Arab consciousness will sweep clean all who dare stand in their way. The reactionists likewise rose, for 
they realise full well that Arab Nationalism will prevent exploitation. The Communist Party in Syria 
also followed suit, agitating against Arab Nationalism and against Arab Unity, for they were sure that Arab 
Nationalism will prevent opportunism. But they also were unable, they could not, Brethren, lift their 
heads before Arab Nationalism or face the sweeping tide of Arab Unity. Yes, Brethren, the Communist 
Party in Syria rose agitating against unity, against Arab Nationalism, but your power and the r of 
the Arab people in Syria made them shrink back into their holes and flee from the people’s face.”” (Excerpt 
from President Nasser’s address at Port Said on “Victory Day,’’ Dec. 23, 1958.) 

2? Wilton Wynn, Nasser of Egypt, 1959, pp. 140-142: 

“To say that Nasser was the leader of this nationalism in the sense that he originated it or directed it 
would be an insult to nationalist leaders in Iraq, Syria, or Algeria. At the same time, all readily admitted 
that Nasser was the symbol of their movement. He was the most successful of them all, and so his name 
had become the ‘flag’ of Arab nationalism. 

“T gave Nasser at the time the nickname, ‘Robin Hood of the Nile.’ To most Arab nationalists outside 
Egypt, Nasser was like a folk hero, a mountain guerrilla warrior whose fame trickled out in the form of 
legends which inspired like-minded people. He did not command, but he stimulated. 

“‘Nasser became the symbol of Arab nationalism in an informal way to the man on the street. But to 
a group of young intellectuals in Damascus and Amman, Nasser became a more conscious symbol. These 
young men were the leaders of the Baath al-Arab party, the Arab Socialist-Ressurrection Party. The 
intellectual generalissimo of the Baath was a little-known, slightly built Syrian Christian named Michel 
Aflaq, whom some have called ‘the Gandhi of Arab natindiieen” Sharing leadership of the party with 
Aflaq were the more politically astute Akram Hurani, now vice-president of the United Arab Republic, 
and al-Din Bitar, once Syrian Foreign Minister. In Jordan, the party was headed by Abdullah 
Rimawi, once Minister of State, and Abdullah Nawas, a former member of parliament. All are young men. 

“The basic platform of the Baath was Arab unity. By Arab unity yy meant to include the entire 
Arabic speaking world, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf, from Morocco to Iraq. The party 
was vaguely socialistic. Aflaq believed that to be free, the Arabs had to unite, and to maintain that freedom 
they had to adopt socialism in order to develop quickly economically. The socialistic aspects of the party 
platform have been left deliberately vague, however. That obviously does not strike fire with the party’s 
rank and file as does the drive for Arab unity. 

“After some sixteen years of existence, the party still had enjoyed indifferent success in the Arab world. 
In Syria, the Baath emerged as the third largest party in parliament in the 1954 elections. Its strength 
was augmented by strong backing from army officers in key positions. In Jordan, the party only won two 
seats in the 1956 parliamentary elections. In other Arab states the Baath scarcely existed. 

“A concluded that what the party needed was a leader big enough to transcend Arab frontiers and 
oa Arabs to his banner. There was only one man who could fill that role. That man was Gamal 

el Nasser. 

“The Baathists originally had been suspicious of Nasser. They had been instrumental in organizing the 
anti-Nasser demonstrations in the autumn of 1954. Highly doctrinaire, the Baathists took a dim view 
of Nasser’s day-to-day improvising in political and economic affairs. Baathist leaders noted, however, 
that Nasser’s actions had bh more and more to coincide with their own. They were im- 
pressed with his activities at Bandung. Aflaq began to that the Baath could ‘fill the i {siec] 
vacuum’ in Nasser. From early 1955, the Baathists hitched their ideological wagon to the Nasser star. 

“Aflaq and Hurani, Bitar and Rimawi were still masters of their own house. Nasser was not made boss 
of the Baath. He had nothing to say in party matters. But he was made the symbol of Arab unity, and 
— henper = Baath one day achieved a goal that otherwise might have been decades away—union 
oO an gypt.” 
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But the Syrians, while volatile in the political sense, are conserva- 
tive, hard money people in the economic sense. The Ba’athist minis- 
ters whom Nasser installed in office in Syria did not impress the busi- 
ness community. Crop failures, foreign exchange losses, and ques- 
tionable economic practices added force and urgency to the doubts of 
businessmen. Nasser shrewdly decided to make the elections to the 
National Union free and unfettered, with the result that the Ba’ath 
Party was soundly defeated at the polls. Its support has dropped 
steadily, and is roughly estimated now at between 5 and 10 percent 
of the political strength of the country. This decline was underlined 
by the “resignations” of the Ba’athist Vice President of the U.A.R., 

am Hourani, and three ministers. Nasser replaced Hourani with 
a lifelong friend and comrade in arms, Field Marshal Abdel Hakim 
Amer, the commander of the armies of the United Arab Republic. 
Amer arrived with full powers and by using them judiciously, he 
Speen to have provided the political stability that has been so sadly 
lacking in Syria’s recent past. 

On the economic side, the situation is somewhat bleaker. Syria, 
after 3 years of drought, is in a state of national malaise. Vice Presi- 
dent Amer, by all accounts, has done a good job in easing some of the 
more troublesome of the Ba’athist policies, such as excessively strict 
and onerous customs regulations. However, between 1957 and 1959 
Syrian foreign exchange reserves dropped by about one-third—from 
$68 million to $46 million. The crop failures of 1957-58, 1958-59, 
which have brought grief to the entire fertile crescent area, were the 
worst in modern Setory: and the 1959-60 drought has been just about 
as serious. 

Whatever happens, it is extremely doubtful that Nasser will at- 
tempt to integrate the Syrian and Egyptian economies. Syria would 
surely be the loser in any such proposition. Syria still has its own cur- 
rency, which, although of lower par value than Egypt’s, is much the 
firmer of the two, and is, in fact, freely convertible in wide areas 
outside the Middle East. Even less likely is the prospect of popula- 
tion interchange between Syria and Egypt. Indeed, any attempt by 
Nasser to broaden the union into something more than a purely politi- 
cal association would doubtless provoke a truly serious Syrian reac- 
tion, which is something he has not yet had to contend with. Within 
the political area, there is no serious problem. Thus, the growing inter- 
change of Egyptian and Syrian Army officers is acceptable on all sides 
and can only strengthen the association. 

Whatever the validity of the theory that control of Syria is at the 
heart of the quarrel between Cairo and Baghdad, it is almost certainly 
too narrow. First, it neglects Jordan, which has a status all its own. 
This is a poor, nonviable, highly artificial, burdensome country; yet 
its army is possibly the best trained of any in the Arab world, and its 


* The New York Times, Feb. 20, 1960: 

“The extremists among Syrian political leaders have been quietly curbed, and replaced by officials who 
have e ce in administration and little of political activity. 

“The of the executive council, for example, now is Nuraldin Kahhaleh, an engineer who also 
heads the Public W: Department. The new Acting Minister of Economy is Husni Sawaf, who was the 
senior civil servant in his department more than 10 years. 

“Such men are gracing note like the four Baathist or Arab Socialist Renaissance Party, ministers who 
ee ee their party, they were militant, and they bore the reputations of ‘strong men’ 
¢ 


four were Vice President Akram Hourna!l; Mustafa Hamdoun, Minister of Land Reform; Khalil 

Kallas, Minister of Economy, and Salah el-Bitar Central Minister of Culture snd National Guidance. 
“The Syrian ‘strong man’ who remains is Lt. Gol. Abdel Hamid , Minister of Interior and head of 
Police. But politicaltobservers here now believe that even O: Serraj, who has a formidable 
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eography is of surpassing strategic importance. Hence, while it is 
ia tful that any Arab country, including Egypt, is presently eager 
to assume the full responsibility for Jordan, it is certain that none of 
the contestants will passively permit any other country to absorb it. 

Any attempt to alter Syria’s present status would almost certainly 
affect Jordan, as well. And this, in turn, would probably involve the 
Israelis, who have threatened to fight before allowing Jordan, with 
whom they share a 329-mile border, to pass by default to a larger, 
more aggressive Arab State. Thus, because it serves as a buffer 
between bitterly contesting forces, Jordan’s political viability has 
increased somewhat in the past 2 years. 

In the summer of 1958, it appeared to many that King Hussein 
had lost his grip on Jordan; that only the British military presence 
stood between him and the personal tragedy that seemed to be dogging 
him. And for each of Jordan’s problems there was a theory on what 
the fate of the country would be. Among the most plausible of these, 
one was known as “‘Egypt,’”’ and meant just that. Sooner or later, it 
held, Hussein would be driven from the scene by the inexorable 
pressure of Arab nationalism, and Jordan, if not absorbed outright by 
the U.A.R., would fall under Cairo’s domination. Another theory, 
known to some of its detractors as “Corregidor,” represented an 
opposite viewpoint. It suggested that the United States would under- 
write the cost of turning Jordan into a friendly fortress. 

Roughly half of Jordan’s yearly expenditures, which total about 
$90 million, comes out of the U.S. special assistance fund. The 
Government’s only major source of income, about $23 to $25 million 
annually, comes from customs duties on transit trade, and just covers 
the cost of public services and the upkeep of the civil servants. Most 
of the rest of the deficit budget is absorbed by the army and other 
security forces. The crown draws its principal support from the 
Bedouin tribesmen, a people of simple faith and outlook whose sons 
were recruited by British officers for the Arab Legion and molded 
into first-class seldiaas. Most of the good troops are Bedouin still, 
and if they represent the King’s greatest strength the army itself may 
prove to be his ultimate weakness. For even if its officers were less 
prone to intrigue—and the record shows that they are all too prone— 
it’s doubtful that any army can be held aloof indefinitely from the 
stream of popular opinion, which in Jordan does not support the 
crown. The cost of turning Jordan into a “friendly fortress” would 
eventually oblige the United States to support the biggest, best, and 
costliest army in Arabia, along with the ye a large security force 
that would be required to police it; behind every soldier, to put it 
more simply, there would be another soldier. 

A third theory, sometimes called “Slice,” meant dismemberment. 
Its premise was—and is—that before allowing Jordan to go to Nasser 
by default, Israel would seize Old Jerusalem and all of the territory 
up to the west bank of the Jordan River, and then promptly surrender 
its prize to United Nations trusteeship. According to its adherents, 
‘Slice’ would have the virtue of being acceptable to nearly everyone 
directly concerned. Nasser would eee be satisfied because he 
would have still another demilitarized buffer between him and Israel, 
thus reducing his commitment to translate verbal aggression against 
Israel into military aggression. And as ruler of Syria both he and 
his colleagues in the neighboring states of Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
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would be satisfied, because each eventually could carve off a slice of 
what remained of Jordan. Israel would presumably be satisfied, 
although this is less certain, because the internationalization of its 
longest border would provide a e measure of comfort. Even the 
350,000 refugees living in UNRWA camps on the west bank would 
be satisfied, according to some observers. The argument is that after 
having lived in the camps for so long, a large proportion of the refugees, 
especially the older ones, have become “‘irreclaimables’’ and would 
founder if forced to leave them. However, the administration of the 
territory by the U.N. would, of course, guarantee the refugees security, 
too. One understandably dissatisfied party would be the present 
rulers of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, which would disappear 
if the dismemberment. idea were to get beyond the theory stage. 

Still another view is that the legical place for Jordan is in a revived 
but closer union with Iraq. That, of course, is a most unlikely pros- 
pect, given the antithetic nature of the two regimes, plus the almost 
certain opposition of Nasser to any such idea. 

Nevertheless, the probability is that one of the foregoing theories, 
or some combination of them, will eventually have to be applied to the 
situation in Jordan. A good many American officials believe that 
Jordan’s future lies in membership within a larger state. However, 
U.S. policy makers have been understandably reluctant to indicate 
what the shape of the larger state should be. 

For the immediate future, King Hussein will probably maintain the 
status quo, provided he can hold the officer corps of his army. It is 
unlikely that Nasser will really attempt to unhorse him. According 
to many informed observers of Arab affairs, Nasser, notwithstanding 
the weight of evidence to the contrary, did not really try to topple 
Hussein in the summer of 1958. He probably could have done so, 
so the theory goes, but held back, because: he didn’t have an organi- 
zation to run Jordan; the drain on his resources would have been 
considerable; and he did not want to face a possible military test of 
strength with Israel. 

Why then has Nasser resumed his propaganda war against Hus- 
sein? First, he is the strong man of Arab nationalism and he cannot 
afford to ignore the continued existence of Western oriented mon- 
archies; he gained his reputation by expunging one. Nasser is neces- 
sary a man of action, a man in motion. More important, there 
are, as noted earlier, the larger problems—the major issues of the 
Middle East. The probability is that Jordan’s future can be resolved 
permanently only within the framework of a general settlement of 
these major conflicts. 

These are fought out in the press and radio. And they involve 
lesser participants. Often the issue is Palestine. The New York 
Times reports that on December 22, 1959, for instance, Nasser sent a 
new consul general to Jerusalem in Jordan’s west bank or Palestinian 
sector. His credentials were worded in such a way as to accredit 
the official to that part of Palestine “occupied by Jordanian troops.”’ 
This. was taken as reflection upon Hussein’s sovereignty over the 
west bank (annexed by Jordan in 1949), and the Jordanians promptly 
angen They were promised new credentials but never received 
them, 

Kassim made a, tactical response on February 9 by ordering every 
Iraqi worker to contribute } ’s pay to a fund for the establish- 
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ment of a Palestine Republic. (The Iraqis, with the advantage of 
distance, appear to be the most unrestrained and emotional foes of 
Israel. The late Nuri Es-Said, recognizing this, once proposed the 
dissolution of Israel by the United Nations on the grounds that it 
represented an unsuccessful U.N. experiment and thus should have 
been discontinued by the U.N.) In a speech to the Federation of 
Iraqi Trade Unions, broadcast over Radio Baghdad, Kassim also 
said that Iraq will “help Palestinians with money, arms, and men. 
We have prepared for this. We have decided to put this project into 
effect.” This speech coincided with a meeting in Cairo of the Arab 
League (which Iraq and Tunisia boycotted), whose members were 
badly split on the question of a Palestine Republic. 

By March 1960, less than 7 months after they had renewed diplo- 
matic relations, Nasser and Hussein were quarreling again. Nasser 
renewed his old charge that the King is ‘‘a stooge of Anglo-American 
imperialism,’’ and Hussein lashed back at “those who try to escape 
responsibility over the Palestine question by casting it on any other 

uarter.”’ 
: A New York Times story from Beirut, dated March 12, reported: 

Whether by accident or design, a side effect of all this had been to make most 
Arabs forget about the proposal by Premier Kassim of Iraq that a Palestine gov- 
ernment in exile be established. General Kassim is quarreling with both King 
Hussein and President Nasser. 

Two weeks later, on March 27, two significant announcements 
were made in Baghdad; first, Kassim declared his intention to form 
a Palestinian army. The training of soldiers, he said, would begin 
on April 15. Then it was revealed that Kassim had commuted the 
death sentence of former Iraqi foreign minister, Dr. Al-Jamali, to 10 
years of imprisonment. 

Cairo’s controlled radio lost little time in attacking this decision in 
the case of Dr. Al-Jamali, who took university degrees at Columbia 
University and became a statesman much admired by his Western 
colleagues. Kassim’s merciful gesture, according to Radio Cairo, 
proved who the “‘friend of the imperialists really is.” The obvious 
ulogic of such a charge—Kassim is usually attacked by the Egyptians 
for the closeness of his relations with communism—is not an excep- 
tional case in the annals of Arab propaganda warfare. Nasser ex- 
plains the apparent contradiction by suggesting that the British made 
an unholy pact with the Communists in Iraq; if the agreement appears 
to be collapsing, it is because the Communists have gone farther than 
the British anticipated. 

This thought of Nasser’s is interesting for another, larger reason. 
It implies that in his judgment communism has turned a corner in 
Iraq and has lost ground. Later in the study, that point will be 
developed in some detail. 

To try to define clearly the central issue between Cairo and Baghdad 
is to risk erring on the side of oversimplification. Yet as noted earlier, 
there is only negligible evidence of an expansionist psychosis within 
the Iraqi regime or among the Iraqi people. Instead it is Nasser and 
his associates—believing the wind of Arab nationalism to be at their 
backs—who feel obliged to gain lebensraum for their country. 

Nasser’s preoccupation with Iraq is eminently logical. "Epyor has 
too few resources and too many people. Iraq, with roughly one-fourth 
the population of Egypt, has a greater agricultural potential than 
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Egypt. (It has been estimated that the area of cultivatable land per 
head in Iraq is 20 times that in Egypt.) 


If Egypt were to make full technical use of fertilizers and insecticides on her 
already intensively cultivated land, she might be able to increase output per acre 
in the next 5 years by 25 to 30 percent. If Iraq were to make greater use of fer- 
tilizers and modern farming methods on her vast areas of poorly cultivated land, 
she might double or perhaps triple output per acre. To summarize, Egypt must 
support today four times as many people as Iraq with slightly less agricultural 
land than Iraq, whereas with more intensive land use than is contemplated in 
Egypt, Iraq could have an increase in agricultural production of three to four 
times that which would be technically possible in Egypt. 

Egypt’s comparative position is even less favorable with regard to the avail- 
ability of capital for investment in economic development. er population is 
increasing at a rate in excess of 2.5 percent a year. Therefore, an annual increase 
of national income of at least that amount will be necessary to prevent a further 
decline in living standards, and an increase of at least 4 percent would be needed 
to provide even a modest rate of economic progress. In order to achieve such 
an increase in national income, Egypt within the next decade must complete the 
high dam or some equivalent project for increasing cultivatable land area; double 
or preferably triple industrial production; extend and improve her highway, 
railway and communications systems; invest heavily in prospecting for petroleum 
and mineral resources; and broaden the base and improve the quality of her edu- 
cational institutions. I have estimated that the new investment required in 
specified projects in these areas would be at least 100 million Egyptian pounds 
annually for a period of at least 10 years. This would amount to about 11 percent 
of the country’s current national income. ([Cf. Frederick Harbison and Ibrahim 
A. Ibrahim, “Human Resources for Egyptian Enterprise” (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1958) 4 (Officially the Egyptian pound is equivalent to the British pound, 
but sells on the European market at a 25 to 30 percent discount.) 

On the average, Egypt’s total savings Does have not been in excess of 10 
percent of national income, and it is generally conceded that less than half of 
such savings are available for investment in high-priority projects such as those 
mentioned above. [In recent years, probably 50 percent of private savings has 
been invested in rural or urban real estate, hoarded in aor or maintained in 
bank deposits which do not generate funds for industrial or commercial develop- 
ment.] On top of this, Egypt is spending on the military an amount which is 
thought to be in excess of 75 million pounds annually. At best Egypt can count 
on 15 to 20 millions each year in net revenue from the Suez Canal, and by resorting 
to authoritarian measures she might force another 40 to 50 millions of annual 
savings into new investment in strategic development projects. She still would 
be far short of her needs, even if military expenditures were all but eliminated. 
Her only solution, therefore, is to get capital from other countries or to resort 
to deficit financing and forced savings. it the latter course were followed, the 
result would be a curtailment of present consumption levels to achieve even a 
modest rate of economic development in the future. These hard facts have con- 
vinced most Egyptians, and particularly those in high places in the Government, 
that it is practically and politically impossible to find an internal solution for the 
country’s economic dilemma. 

Iraq, in contrast, appears to have an assured flow of funds for investments in 
needed development projects. Prior to the 1958 revolution, the oil revenues 
available for development purposes were close to 75 million dinars per year 
(the Iraq dinar is equivalent to the Egyptian pound at official rates of exchange). 
If oil production is expanded, this revenue will be increased. Thus Iraq has suffi- 
cient capital to build all the dams, irrigation works, industrial plants and educa- 
tional institutions which will be required in the next decade or two * * *. 

If we compare the two countries in terms of their human resources and social 
and political systems, the contrast is almost as sharp. But here the advantage 
lies with Egypt. 

In the first place, Egypt is ethnically and culturally more unified than Iraq. 
The Egyptian people have a racial and temperamental homogeneity whic 
clearly distinguishes them from their neighbors * * *. In contrast, the Iraqi 
Jay en is a dispersed and heterogeneous mixture of tribes and agricultural 
and urban dwellers with great diversity in race, religion, tradition and outlook. 
In most respects Iraqi society is far more primitive than the Egyptian. It is 
easier, therefore, to mobilize the support of the Egyptian people for a program of 
soeial, economic and political development. 
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Secondly, Egypt has had a successful social and political revolution; its ruling 
regime is honest and comparatively stable; and it has a sense of direction. The 
revolution broke the grip of the landed aristocracy on political and economic life. 
To be sure, the Nasser regime rules the country by force, yet it appears to com- 
mand the enthusiastic support of practically all elements of the population. 
Although Nasser’s ambitions in foreign affairs are not designed to please the 
West, the fact remains that he is committed to internal economic improvement, 
industrial development and a greater measure of social welfare and education 
for the people.‘ 


Egypt’s comparatively modern society gives her a heavy advantage 
over Iraq. Egypt has a corps of well-trained civil servants. Iraq 
does not. Notwithstanding her lag in developing skilled manage- 
ment, Egypt, unlike her sister Arab states, does possess a large pool of 
experienced technicians and engineers. 


She has a small but impressive nucleus of industrial entrepreneurs and managers. 
In comparison with other Arab countries, she has a large number of scientists, 
engineers and technicians. She possesses some of the most modern textile 
factories in the world and operates them almost exclusively with Egyptian per- 
sonnel. Among the so-called underdeveloped countries, moreover, Egypt is the 
the only one which currently operates its own oil producing fields and petroleum 
refineries without expatriate top management. And Egyptians own, manage 
and operate sizable fertilizer plants, cigarette factories, metal fabrication com- 
panies, sugar refineries, chemical plants, railways, airlines and a basi¢ iron and 
steel works. They also own, control and manage nearly all of the major banking 
and financial institutions in the country. Finally, they have taken over the 
management of the Suez Canal. I have been told that the present Egyptian 
company handles 25 percent more ship tonnage each month than the previous 
internationally owned and managed company, and that it does this with 28 per- 
cent fewer employees. It has more pilots than the old company ever had; it 
has stepped up considerably the program of canal improvement which the old 
company had scheduled; and its future plan for development apparently is much 
more ambitious than anything previously envisioned. There is little doubt that, 
under Egyptian management, the canal is more efficiently operated than it was 
prior to its seizure in 1956. 

It is true, of course, that Egypt has a shortage of competent managers and also 
of scientists and engineers, and this shortage will be even more acute if the 200 
new enterprises now planned are brought into operation. But Egypt probably 
has the capacity to develop the needed trained manpower if she utilizes outside 
consultant services, strengthens the technical education in her universities and 
establishes new institutions for high-level manager training. By contrast, Iraq 
simply does not have at present a sufficient base either in her educational institu- 
tions or in her few indigenous industries, to train the skilled technicians and ad- 
ministrators needed for modern industrial development.’ 


It would seem that a logical rationale for some form of economic 
association between Egypt and Iraq could be developed by the leaders 
of both countries. Many think that both sides will someday agree on 
such an objective; that ideally it will be reached through a regional 
a program embracing the Arab states certainly, and eventually 
Israel, too. 


* * * in the perspective of history the Egyptian revolution will be to the Middle 
East what the French Revolution was to Europe. It, too, had its self-seeking 
leaders, its power cliques, its political nationalism; but it let loose forces that 
finally changed the pattern of social life in most of Europe. That is what the 
Egyptian revolution has begun to do in the Middle East and that is why it strikes 
fire in some form in every country.® 


That is looking a very long distance into the future. For the 


present, Iraq is being led by General Kassim, a nationalist attempt- 
ing to consolidate his own power and develop his own country. His 
4 Frederick Harbison, ‘“T'wo Centers of Arab Power,” Foreign Affairs, July 1959, pp. 672-675. 


§ Tbhid., pp. 677-678. 
6 John S. Badeau, “The Middle East: Conflict in Priorities,” Foreign Affairs, January 1968, p. 240. 
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sworn enemy is Nasser, and the blame for this enmity rests primarily 
on the Egyptian, A great many Iraqis look admiringly at Cairo, and 
at what Eeypt’s revolution has achieved; however, Iraq’s political 
motive force seems to be weighted more on the side of nationalism than 
pan-Arabism. Among all the other reasons for this, it should be re- 
called that in the days of Harun al-Rashid, when Baghdad was the 
capitol of an Arab world at the zenith of its cultural and political 
glory, Egypt was one of the remoter provinces. 

Traq’s modern revolution has been short on glory and long on 
political and economic disarray. The regime’s much talked of social 
and economic development is a notable example; it is generally 
regarded as a mess. The goals set for this program by the enigmatic 
General Kassim are praiseworthy—if perhaps excessively ambitious 
for now—but the effort to follow through appears to be utterly lacking 
in drive and muscle. In November (1959), for instance, Kassim 
spoke for 6 hours about what he intended to do for Iraq, but he largely 
neglected mention of how his programs were to be advanced beyond 
the planning stage. 


Kassim wants more houses and jobs and hospitals for his people, more schools, 
more industries and more opportunity. But although he often discusses the aims 
of the revolution, he never talks of the means to achieve them. These practical 
details are left to his ministers, and one gets the impression that the Premier 
“ane does not know, or fully understand, the implications of what they are 

oing. 

So far Kassim’s principal achievement has been simply staying in office. While 
this is a negative success it is not a negligible one, considering the political up- 
heavals of his first year in office. 

In addition, plans have been laid but little progress has been made with ambi- 
tious schemes to redistribute land and industrialize the country. Thus, so far, 
the common man of Baghdad has little to show for the revolution except the 
privilege of walking on the grass in public places.’ 


This is all highly understandable; the Iraqis are deserving of much 
sympathy. Their country is passing through a violent, nationalistic 
spasm, which has disrupted all the main currents of Iraqi life. In 
order to guarantee the purity of the revolution, competent people 
were fired en masse. 

This situation was worsened by the wholesale purge of the Iraqi civil service 
which took place immediately after Gen. Abdel Karim Kassim’s revolution. For 
example, the entire staff of the development board’s contract legal affairs office, 
responsible for administering about 350 contracts with foreign firms, was let go.° 
European experts, who were relied on heavily, are gone now, replaced 
to some extent by the Soviets. Too large a share of Iraq’s operating 
expenses are coming out of oil revenue, the bulk of which should be 
devoted to social and economic development. Prior to the revolution, 
Iraq was self sufficient in bread grains, and even had an exportable 
barley surplus. Now, however, Iraq is importing part of its grain 
requirements, mainly because of the dislocations in its agriculture. 

j ee ie the price of bread has quadrupled since the revolution and meat has 
oupied, 

Despite a massive Soviet aid agreement and the inpouring of Iron Curtain 
exports no significant new projects have really gotten underway and agriculture 


is still disorganized from trying to apply land reform too quickly and without 
adequate preparation.® 


? Richard P. Hunt, “Clues to Iraq’s Mystery Man,” the New York Times Magazine, June 28, 1959. 
§ Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 23, 1960. 
* Herald Tribune News Service, the Washington Post, Apr. 24, 1960. 
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(The prolonged drought that has so punished the fertile crescent has 
qad less effect in Iraq, where much of the land is irrigated.) 

Iraq’s future, in sum, lies in its economic potential; its oil revenues 
alone could provide the fiscal base from which to launch major devel- 
opment programs. But a political base is even more important. 
Whether Iraq’s potential is ever to become more than a mocking, 
elusive dream depends upon the political stability that Kassim, or 
some successor, can impose upon the convulsive, deeply divided Iraqi 
body politic. Close to the bottom of that question is the factor of 
Soviet influence and Soviet intentions generally in the Middle East. 
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IV. THE SOVIET UNION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


There is little mystery about Russia’s ultimate objective in the 
Middle East. Soviet leaders expect that in its turn the Arab world 
one day will yield to the iron logic of communism and slip within the 
inexorably widening shadow of Soviet hegemony. For the Soviets, 
there remains only to develop, adjust, and refine a policy most con- 
sistent with the putative logic of their system. Put more simply, 
the question, then, is by what means will the Soviet Union try to 
gain control of the Middle East. 

The mere fact of the Soviet Union’s clear purpose in the Middle 
East suggests to some that it possesses, as well, a “grand design” for 
fulfillment of that purpose. d the West is often criticized for not 
responding with its own long-range policy for the Middle East. Up 
to a certain point, there is some merit in this line of criticism. Fora 
long and critical period of time, the Western bow was strung with a 
series of ad hoc initiatives. These, although aimed in part at minimiz- 
ing Soviet influence in the Middle East, ignored the realities of Middle 
Eastern politics and finally produced the supreme Western folly, the 
Anglo-French military intervention at Suez. 

uring this period of Western blunder and bluff, the Soviet Union 
moved adroitly behind the scenes and gained enormously in influence 
and good will. The high dam at Aswan is destined to become an 
everlasting reminder of a time when Western prestige and influence 
in the Middle East slipped to a remarkable low, while that of the Soviet 
Union finally became a factor of prominent and enduring importance. 

Soviet influence in the Middle East reached a high point in the 
post-Suez period; yet, despite the violent overturn of the pro-Western 
regime in cebaad, this influence began to decline within a year. By 
that time the Westlhad despaired of new initiatives and had retired to a 
policy of ‘eloquent silence” coupled with modest and rather tentative 
efforts to promote some good will. A lesson in all this is that the 
Soviets have profited in the Middle East mainly from the mistakes of 
the West and by responding alertly to abnormal combinations of 
circumstances within the Arab countries. 

However, in exploiting advantages gained fortuitously, Soviet policy 
thus far has not succeeded; this is a point to be remembered by those 
who speak wistfully of a Soviet master policy, or blueprint for take- 
over in the Middle East. It would appear that in large measure 
Soviet policy has also been shaped by swift reactions to unpredicted 
events, and the Soviet performance to date can only be described as 
equivocal; it is far too early in the East-West competition to assess 
this performance in terms of its long-range significance. 

However, it can be safely said that in the past year or so the 
Soviets have lost influence in the two most important countries in 
the Arab world. By siding with Iraq — Egypt, they lost Nasser’s 
confidence and much Egyptian good will. By overplaying their hand 
in Iraq, the Soviets alarmed Nasser, succeeded in convincing many 
Arab circles of their imperialist designs, and forced the mildly xeno- 
phobic Kassim to add the Soviet Union to his roster of doubtful 
external influences. 

Soviet strategy in the Middle East was clear and logical for a time. 
Nasser’s Egypt would be vigorously supported on all issues, even 
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including the explosive ones involving Israel. In no other way could 
the Soviets align themselves so intimately with the forces of Arab 
nationalism. Behind this policy, of course, lay the objective of frag- 
menting and destroying Western influence in the Arab world. 

When the West refused to supply Egypt with arms in 1955, Nasser 
queried the Soviet Ambassador in Cairo, who said that his Govern- 
ment would probably take a more affirmative view of such a request. 
He was right, and from that beachhead, the Soviet Union steadil 
enlarged the scope of its prestige and influence in the United Ash 
Republic. When Britain, France, and the United States froze Egyp- 
tian balances in the post-Suez period, Egypt’s economy tottered along 
on Soviet credits. Roughly two-thirds of Egypt’s cotton, its staple 
export, began going to Communist bloc countries. Although origi- 
aay wary of the Aswan Dam project, the Soviets even agreed to under- 
write its development, after the West had refused to reconsider its 
own abandonment of the idea. The West tried to punish Nasser. 
The Soviet Union frustrated these efforts by helping him. Soviet 
influence became virtually pervasive; the Wesi’s went into total 
eclipse. 

At first glance, the revolution in Baghdad in July 1958 appeared 
to be the coup de grace for the West. But as noted earlier, this was 
a purely Iraqi affair, abetted neither by Nasser nor the Soviet Union. 
Indeed, it is probable that the latter power was as confused and 
alarmed by the event as the Western nations. When it became 
apparent that the new Iraqi regime was not interested in joining forces 
with the U.A.R., the Soviet policymakers had to choose. They chose 
to support Iraq as ritualistically as they had once supported Nasser. 
As Western influence melted away in Iraq, a vacuum was opened. 
Iraq, with its paucity of trained manpower, needed outside help. 
This help was to come from experienced Communist cadres, not from 
Egypt, as Nasser had hoped. In effect, the primacy of Nasser’s role 
in the Arab world was being threatened by an external power; the 
challenge was intolerable, and within a few months the conflict had 
burst into a full-blown battle of words. 

As noted earlier, the quarrel moved onto the public stage in Decem- 
ber 1958, when the Syrian Communist Party condemned the union of 
Egypt and Syria. Nasser responded heatedly in a speech at Port 
Said. One month later, Khrushchev attacked Nasser’s anti-Com- 
munist position before the 21st Communist Party Congress. 

In March 1959, Khrushchev accused Nasser of imperialist ambitions 
in Iraq and of adopting the anti-Communist tactics of the imperialists. 
(Nasser by this time had launched a month-long tour of the Syrian 
region, speaking against communism.) In April, Nasser authorized 
Scripps-Howard correspondent Henry N. Taylor to say that the 
Soviet Union was SPATE to overthrow him, set up a Communist 
government in Egypt, and sweep across Africa to dominate South 
America as well.”” In the same interview, Nasser wrote off Iraq as 
already ‘‘isolated and driven behind the Iron Curtain.” 

On September 28, 1959, Syria’s Khalid Bakdash, the ranking Arab 
Communist, attacked Nasser in Peking on the occasion of the 10th 
anniversary celebration of the Communist assumption of power there. 
Nasser responded by blasting the Chinese Communists for their actions 
in Tibet and their provocation of India. 

Since then the situation has calmed somewhat, although it continues 
to flare up from time to time. Moreover, in order to keep the nature 
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of the United Arab Republie’s relationship with the Soviet Union in 
perspective, certain points should be remembered. First of all, Egypt 
earns the bulk of its foreign exchange from cotton and textile exports 
to the Communist bloc countries. Second, the Soviets offered to build 
the Aswan Dam, Egypt’s most cherished development scheme, after 
the United States and Britain had withdrawn their own offer to lend 
assistance. ‘Third, in addition to credits obligated to the Aswan 
project, the Soviet Union in the past 2 years has advanced to the 
U.A.R. the equivalent of 60 million Egyptian pounds (about $173 
million) to promote further development. The credits, none of them 
repayable for at least 10 years, carry 2}4 percent interest. 

et it must be added that Nasser is earnestly trying to loosen 
Egypt’s ties with the Soviet Union. The U.A.R., as a matter of 
conscious and deliberate policy, is trying to expand its exports to 
Western eountries. Its discount and priee support system is fre- 
quently adjusted for precisely that purpose. Export premiums have 
been adjusted in favor of those who export to convertible currency 
areas. In the 1959-60 crop year, Soviet bloc purchases of U.A.R. 
exports dropped below 50 percent, whereas they had been running 
between 65 and 70 percent. Behind all this is, first of all, Nasser’s 
distaste for becoming dependent on any single external influence. 
Also, the Soviets alarmed and angered him by foolishly reselling some 
of their Egyptian cotton in Western Europe for less than its market 
value. In short, it seems likely that Nasser, as chary of communism 
as he is, is more comfortable dealing with the West than the East, 
although he can—and will—continue to deal with both. 

Because of its deep commitment in Iraq, the Soviet Union’s ability 
to sustain a close working relationship with Nasser’s U.A.R. has been 
questioned. The question, while difficult to answer categorically, ig 
nores the need that Khrushchev and Nasser presently have of eac 
other. Nasser must continue to export, the bulk of his cotton to 
Eastern Europe. Soviet aid to Eee must continue or else the fiction 
that its aid is free of oe « calla The Soviet decision to 
undertake both stages of the Aswan Dam is a deep commitment. 
Moreover, Soviet policymakers are as well aware as anyone that Egypt 
is far more influential and important in the Arab world than is Iraq. 
Thus, it is likely that whatever the provocation from Nasser, the 
Soviet Union’s basic policy toward the U.A.R. will be one of alert, 
consistent cooperation and friendship, subject to change as events 
dictate, or as Soviet objectives in the Middle East are changed." 

' The New York Times, Mar. 28, 1960: 

“Carro, March 27.—A usually reliable source said today that the Soviet Union offered last week to pro- 
tect the United Arab Republic’s borders in case of attack. 

“However, it was learned that the United Arab Republic politely but firmly declined the offer on the 
ground spat it ren. contrary to the neutrality policy of President Gamal Abdel Nasser, who has shunned 
OME. Nasser will leave Tuesday for a 3-week tour of Indfa and Pakistan. He expects to hold lengthy 
talks with another neutralist, Prime Minister Jawaharlaf Nehru of India. 

“It was. understood that the rejection of the Soviet offer did not mean Mr. Nasser was unwilling to accept 
more arms from Moscow. In fact, he served public notice last week that he would get more weapons if 
Israel obtained a.new supply of weapons from the West. The implication seemed clear that such arms 
would be sought front Soviet bloc countries. 

‘‘A remark by Mr. Khrushchev in Paris that he ‘might have no choice’ but to send arms to the Middle 
East has. received wide publicity here. There seemed to be no deubt here that the Soviet Premier had 
Cairo in mind as the principal recipient. He noted that Britain, France, and the United States had ‘long 
been sending arms to all countries. 

“Tt was learned that the Soviet made known its willingness to defend the United Arab Republic through 


a Russian mission here to discuss economic aid for Syria, the Republic’s northern r 3 
“The Soviet offer = appear to parallel the tripartite declaration signed by the a States, Britain, 


and France in 1950. atement of intention by the Westerm powers to guaran in 
roy oe gg was taken as assurance s loreal in the event of Invasion by 
ostile Arabs. 


‘Last month, Mr. Nasser, on a speaking tour of Syria, denounced the tripartite agreement and said he 
regarded it as voided by the Israeli, British, and French attack in Suez in 1956.” 
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Here is the larger question. The ultimate Soviet objective is 
obvious, but the steppingstones are far less so. In Iraq, for example, 
Soviet intentions have been ambiguous from the start. It may be 
that the decision regarding Kassim’s government—whether to support 
it, whether to chivvy it into some compatible form, whether to try 
to overthrow it—has not yet been made. 

Historically, Russia has coveted a warm water port on the Persian 
Gulf. In November 1940, Reich Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov held a series of conversations , 
which represented a kind of postlude to the Hitler-Stalin Pact. 
According to a memorandum of the final conversation between them, 
prepared by Baron Ernst von Weizsacker, Secretary of State in the 
German Foreign Office— 

The fecal points in the territorial aspirations of the Soviet Union would pre- 
sumably be centered south of the territory of the Soviet Union in the direction 
of the Indian Ocean.* 

This was spelled out clearly shortly thereafter when in a secret 
protocol Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Soviet Union declared their 
respective territorial aspirations.® 

At any time in the first few months following the revolution in 
Iraq, it is probable that the Soviet Union could have imposed its own 
dummy regime upon Iraq. The pan-Arabist competition had been 
swept aside; conditions were chaotic; pro-Soviet elements represented 
the only coherent force in the country, and quickly penetrated Iraq’s 
main political and social institutions.‘ The prize, it seemed, was 
there for the taking. But the Soviets hesitated to make the single 
power play that would have been required. The decision was a 
difficult one, and it appears that the Soviet policy makers were 
themselves divided. 

The argument for seizing Iraq was strong. The Middle East 
would have been opened to Soviet penetration, and the outlet to the 
Persian Gulf secured. Pressure could have been brought to bear on 
Turkey’s eastern border, and with Afghanistan moving closer to the 
Soviet orbit Iran could eventually have been isolated. oe has the 
richest potential of any country in the Middle East. controlling 
it, the Soviets, if they chose, could have denied to the P Wect an im- 
portant source of oil. 


2 “‘Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941," The Department of State, 1948, p. 250. 
§ Thid, p. 257: - 


“SECRET PROTOCOL No. 1 


“Upon the signing today of the Agreement concluded among them, the Representatives of Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and the Soviet Union declare as follows: 
- “a ) Gomany declares that, apart from the territorial revisions in Europe to be carried out at the con- 
of peace, her territorial aspirations center in the territories of Central Africa. 
no Italy deciares that, apart from the territorial revisions in Europe to be carried out at the conclusion 
peace, her terri torial aspirations center in the territories of Northern and Northeastern 
ea) Japan declares that her territorial aspirations center in the area of Eastern Asia to the south of the 
Island Empire of J pa. 
“(4) The Soviet Union declares that its territorial aspirations center south of the national territory of the 
Soviet Union in the direction of the Indian Ocean. 
“The Four Powers declare that, reserving the settlement of specific questions, they will mutually respect 
these territorial aspirations and will not o pose their achievement.’ 


* Middle Eastern Affairs, Council for Middle Eastern January 1960, p. 16: 

“Communist, erypto-Communist and semi-Communist i were, of course, greatly strengthened by 
the elimination’ of the the right wing. Their only adversaries were the yg Teter had beet group of 
——— intellectuals ill equipped to wit ago Se Cees © The latter been reorgan- 

cells since July 1958 though officially the reactivation of ips had not peoe pe. 
Phe Communists operated t h several —_ and front organisations: ne newly estab 
al and workers’ unions, students, lawyers ani Ce associations, the Peace Partisans, and 
others, and they had infiltrated both the army and ci service.”’ 
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The argument against gambling for control of Iraq oppens to have 
been somewhat stronger. The Soviets are trying to identify themselves 
with nationalist movements throughout Asia and Africa. To crush 
one would have cost them immeasurably in trust, friendship, and 

restige among other societies bent on transforming themselves. 

aq was probably not worth that price, certainly not in nuisance 
value. The West would not seriously miss Iraq’s oil; its loss could be 
easily balanced by increasing production in Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and 
and other places. But for Iraq’s oil, there is only one market, the 
present one, Oil production in the Soviet Union is the most successful 
single feature of Soviet industrial development, and oil is Russia’s 
largest single export. Soviet leaders would be at a loss in trying to 
dispose of Middle East oil. On the other hand, the example of a Soviet- 
controlled Iraq would have deeply alarmed neighboring Arab States 
which live on their oil revenues. And, of course, the impact on Egypt, 
the key power in the Arab world, would have been at least as great; 
Nasser would doubtless have been driven to align himself in some 
fashion with the West. 

The evidence that Soviet policymakers have divided on the question 
of the most fruitful approach to revolution regimes, such as 
Iraq’s, dates back to the 21st Party Congress in January 1959. Two 
significant magazine articles appeared at about this time. Pavel F. 
Yudin, then the Soviet Ambassador to Peking and a theoretician of 
the old school, vigorously attacked a set of Perpcinicsponeleuient 
among them—that had just been publicly set forth by India’s Nehru. 
Yudin’s article appeared in the World Marxist Review, a Communist 
monthly that is printed in many languages. And Mr. B. Ponomarev, 
writing in Kommunist and Pravda, discussed Communist responsi- 
bilities in countries that have attained the second stage of their 
classical evolution toward “socialism.” Ever since the 20th Party 
Congress of 1956, Moscow’s overseas appendages have understood 
that the correct application of party doctrine requires substantial 
Communist cooperation with bourgeois nationalists who have cast out 
the so-called imperialists. However, Ponomarev suggested that the 
proper course at this second stage was to concentrate on strengthening 
communism and developing the Soviet orientation within these 
countries, 

This was significant. Ponomarev is a Soviet theoretician and, more 
important, the director of the section of the Communist Central 
Committee that deals with nonbloc Communist Parties. He was 
suggesting a reversion to the tough, Stalin line. If his views had been 
adopted, Soviet policy would have undergone a shift that could have 
had serious consequences in many of the politically less developed 
countries of the world. Moreover, since the two articles coincided 
with Khrushchev’s severest criticisms of Nasser, the impression of 
a Soviet policy revision deepened. 

But toward the end of the 21st Party Congress, Latin America 
began to be discussed in conjunction with Asia and with Africa. 
Soviet policy was broadening to meet the requirements of the “‘bi 
game.” r. Ponomarev’s narrower views were not elaborate 
elsewhere. The “switch in nuance” was returned to the shelf; the 
policy of identifying Soviet interests with nationalist movements and 
their leaders would prevail. 


5612560 —_3 
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Nevertheless, throughout the first half of 1959 Iraq continued to 

resent some of the signs of a country ripening into a Soviet satellite. 

n April 28, 1959, Mr. Allen Dulles, testifying in executive session, 
told the Committee onJForeign Relations that ‘the situation in Iraq 
was “the most dangerous in the world today.” On Mr. Dulles’ 
initiative, this statement was released to the press; its wide circulation 
supported the improbable theory of some observers, including certain 
newspaper columnists, that Khrushchev’s “Berlin gambit” was really 
intended to divert the West’s attention from his impending grab of 
Iraq. The Department of State, although deeply concerned, took a 
less extreme view of the Iraq situation, and, in any case, maintained 
an admirable silence on the subject. 

The situation in Iraq remams highly ambiguous. It now appears, 
though, that while the Soviets vacillated m the winter of 1959-60, 
the revolutionary regime began to find its political legs. In March, 
a pro-Nasser group of army officers in the northern Mosul area moved 
suddenly agamst the Government. The rebellion was snuffed out 
quickly, and its leaders were executed. Next, a Communist-inspired 
action at Kirkuk, also in northern Iraq, fared no better, although it 
proved more difficult to stifle, and presumably alerted Kassim to the 
extreme left’s mtentions. 

It also appears that the violence at Kirkuk fully alerted the Soviets 
to the combustible nature of the situation m Iraq and of the am- 
biguity of their own position. In Moscow’s semiprivate lecture 
circles, Kirkuk began to be held up as an example of overeagerness. 
For Iraq’s Communists, one of the painful consequences was a large 
dose of self-criticism that they were forced to swallow. The new 
“tine” was revealed in the report of the Central Committee of the 
Iraqi Communist Party, released in July 1959, on the first anniversary 
of the revolution: 


* * * The maximum solidarity of our Party with the leadership of government 
played a basic role in protecting the Republic and promoting the gains of the 
revolution as well as consolidating the national regime and concentrating its 
leadership. This solidarity also made possible the wpsurge and mobilization of 
the broadest sections of the masses for achieving successive major victories. 
However this solidarity and the successive major victories which were its fruit 
caused our Party to commit the error of underrating the role of other national 
political parties and of belittling the importance of cooperating with them in the 
freld of defendimg the democratic gaims and rights of the masses. This was 
reflected on a limited scale in the general policy of the Party and on a wider scale 
in the rigid and sometimes negative stand taken up by some of eur rank and file 
organizations toward the issue of cooperating with the rest of the national parties 
and political forces * * *. 

Although the economie bases ef the national bou isie are still weak, the 
nature of the patriotic regime after the 14th of July provided it with new 
possibilities and influence and accorded them the chance to play a big political 
role in the life of the country * * *. 

Current experiences of many countries have indicated that a coalition govern- 
ment is a good model for political power. Even im the period of transition, this 
issue gains special significance because of the existence of representatives of all 
natienal forces in the Cabinet is an important factor in the struggle against 
counterrevolutionary activities and for safeguarding the Republic; consolidating 
the gaims of the revolution and guaranteeing the imterest of all anti-imperialist 
elasses. Ail this was from the viewpoint of thepretical principles * * *. 

In practice, our demand to participate in the patrietic government was erro- 
neous because it did not give comsideration to the position and the relationships 
of the national forces in the country, nor to the conditions of development of the 
revolution in relation to the Arab and international situation at the time. 

In the political circumstances which followed the revolution—where the revo- 
lutionary government had embarked upon an anti-imperialist and antifeudal 
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policy and was (and still is) a transitional government the elements of which 
were chosen by the leader of the revolution—in such circumstances raising the 
slogan (in isolation from the leadership of the regime) for participation in the 
government was an erroneous sectarian act which did not take into account the 
aforementioned realities of the revolution and the relationships of the national 
forces. This action was bound to harm unity of these forces and disturb their 
solidarity in defending the Republic. 

Moreover, the mass method which was taken as a means to express this demand 
for participating in the government, was another factor which deepened the 
negative results in the situation. The press campaign, our overlooking or en- 
couraging the penetration of this demand to the masses (particularly during the 
May Day demonstrations, when this slogan was shouted by hundreds of thousands 
of citizens), as well as the wide educational campaign—all this exaggerated the 
strength of our Party and distorted its intentions in the view of the government, 
of considerable sectors of the Iraqi and Arab bourgeoisie and of many moderate 
forces. As a result they became panicky at that demand * * *. 

There is a clear difference in the application of the Party’s policy by various 
Party organizations. Some have been reasonable and complied with the Party’s 
policy—they bear no great responsibility for big mistakes pertaining to them; 
other organizations committed extremist “leftist”? mistakes going much further 
beyond the general Party policy and directions can bear (sic). Responsible 
Party organizations are called upon to reconsider their entire attitudes and 
identify their mistakes as well as study violations in the field of collective leader- 
ship and point out those responsible forthem. Determination of personal respon- 
sibility in such mistakes is indispensable to guarantee the success of the Party 
in reeducating mistaken comrades through their own experience * * * 


This remarkable statement, 26 double-columned pages in length, 
was a deep humiliation. To make matters doubly embarrassing, 
Kassim had begun a slow but methodical crackdown on Iraqi Com- 
munists. He Reeatied: then disbanded, their Popular Resistance 
Forces, He deposed the strongly pro-Soviet Ibrahim Kubba, who as 
Minister of Agrarian Reform appeared for a time to be the “swing”’ 
man in the government. At present, the only presumed Communist 
in Kassim’s Cabinet is a female gynecologist, named Dr. Dulaimi, who 
has held the distinctly lackluster portfolio of Minister of Municipali- 
ties, and in May was shifted to the honorary and still less significant 
position of Minister of State. 

The Interior, Defense, and Foreign Ministries have all seemed to 
have escaped Communist penetration. Also, all of the 14 Mutasarrifin, 
the regional governors of Iraq, appear to be free of Communist taint. 
These officials have considerable local autonomy in thair areas, 
including authority over police and school systems. 

The regime’s relations with the Iraq Petroleum Co. appear to be 
normal, and oil production has actually increased since the revolution. 
The British have kept a window open in Iraq by agreeing to sell 
arms to the Kassim government, although the quantity sold has not 
yet amounted to much. (Kassim has perhaps been spoiled by the 
free and easy dealings of the Soviet Union, whose method of doin 
business with a country it is trying to reorient is hardly consonant wi 
oe Branrienat business practices customarily employed by the 

ritish. 

A great imponderable is Iraq’s Army. Some of the key officers are 
unquestionably pro-Communist. It is impossible to estimate how 
many just as it is impossible to estimate the extent to which the rank 
and file of the army has been subverted. But it is likely that the 
army’s Communist sympathizers are balanced—certainly to some 
extent—by other elements who still regard Gamal Abdel Nasser as 
the single leader of Arabs everywhere. 
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Kassim seems to be gaining steadily in his ability to maneuver 
freely between antagonistic forces. 
From his very first day in power, Kassim has seemed flexible and vague. Yet 
half a dozen ambitious men who thought they could “handle” him discovered 


that beneath it all he could be tough and determined as well. They are in jail, 
and he is still Premier.5 


The pan-Arabists have tried to topple him (at Mosul) and failed. 
A group of young Ba’athists, acting in the name of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, tried to nll him and failed. The Communists, to date, have 
had no better luck, and divisions within their own ranks have begun 
to show up. Kassim has encouraged this tendency. In March, he 
refused to license the regular Communist Party of Iraq as an official 
political party. Instead— 


Kassim granted a license to the * * * Communist Party of Daoud Sayegh, a 
small “Titoist”’ splinter group denounced by Bustani’s big Communist Party and 
international communism as a “disrupting gang.’’ Both factions accuse the other 
of ideological deviation. Diplomats here believe his move may bring open 
conflict between Kassim and the majority of Iraq’s Communists, who have been 
considered his main supporters * * *. Petition for political license by the 
recently organized Iraqi Damameeantiot Party of Sayegh came as a big surprise to 
the main Iraqi Communist Party of Bustani. Bustani called Sayegh a renegade 
and attempted to pressure members of his ne to resign. Communist radio 
stations also lambasted Sayegh’s Party and hailed Bustani as the true leader of 
Iraqi Communists. Earlier this month Kassim declared he would only allow 
one Communist Party to function politically.® 


This gesture by Kassim represented a severe thrust against the 
Communists. It has already provoked rioting in Baghdad and in the 
troublesome north; Baghdad’s Communist-controlled newspapers have 
begun sniping at the regime. However, it is believed that the Soviet 
Union has not protested this move by Kassim against the Communist 
Party regulars, and Soviet press comment has thus far been negligible. 
Within the context of their doctrinaire approach to such matters 
the Soviet policymakers continue to regard Iraq’s course as a good deal 
more compatible and socialistically “correct”? than Egypt’s, for 
example. 

Kassim, unlike Nasser, does not object to the interplay of conflicting 
political forces just so long as none of them gains the upper hand on 
the others and thus threatens the Government. When this happens, 
as in the case of the Communists, the record shows that he will take 
tough measures in order to restore the political balance. The record 
shows, as well, that Kassim has thus far done remarkably well in 
maintaining this precarious political balance. Besides keeping both 
the Communists and pan-Arabists at bay, he seems to have respected 
the interests of minority groups and kept them satisfied. Iraq’s 
Arabs are, of course, a majority, and are split quite evenly between 
orthodox Sunni Moslems and Shi’ites. But the Kurds, representin 
about one-fifth of the country’s population, are mostly Sunnites an 
thus tip the balance. The freedom-seeking Kurds have always been 
a problem in Iraq, and Kassim thus far seems to have handled them 
with a fair degree of skill. 

In February, six of Kassim’s Cabinet ministers, all representing right wing or 
Ba’athist national trends, resigned. ‘The new Seco was made up of army 


officers, members of the left-of-center National Democratic Party, and representa- 
tives of the Kurdish minority. From the very first day of the revolution, Kassim 


§ Richard P. Hunt, “Olues to ’s Mystery Man,” New York Times Magazine, June 28, 1959. 
* AP dispatch from Oairo, JFeb. 10, 1960, ™ 
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and his associates had made a special point of stressing Arab-Kurdish brotherhood 
and the Kurds’ full share in the new Iraq,’ 


However, the Kurdish problem is highly complicated and contains 
oe explosive possibilities. In appendix 1 to this aes it is 

escribed in detail in a report pre ae for the Committee on Foreign 
Relations by the Institute of Mediterranean Affairs. 

What Kassim needs above all is the trust of the moderates. He has 
been opposed by the pan-Arabists almost from the beginning. Now 
he is moving away from the Soviet-oriented elements, which in 
the past have been an important source of strength to him. His 
appeal then must be directed at the moderates, who have become 
increasingly disturbed by the riots, murders, intrigues, attempted 
assassinations and insurrections that have bedeviled the revolutionary 
regime.* If, for one reason or another, Kassim fails to gain this 
backing, he will probably fall. 

For the moment, the Soviet Union seems unlikely to try anything 
precipitate in Iraq. In their present mood, Soviet policymakers are 
clearly reluctant to risk the consequences of twisting highly national- 
istic movements into Soviet puppet societies. At this stage of the 
cold war, the Soviets are trying to lessen tensions somewhat, and to put 
the most agreeable face on their approaches to the aspirant societies 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Still, in the peculiar case of the Kassim regime the Soviet attitude 
could change. Soviet prestige has been deeply engaged in Iraq, and 


1 Middle Eastern Council for Middle Eastern Affairs, January 1960, p. 16. 

® New York Times, April 21, 1960: 

“BaGupaD, Iraq, April 18.—After a year and 9 months of slogans and tumult, the people of Iraq are 
faced with the sober reality of their revolution. 

“Their mood of disenchantment is apparent. Some political observers here believe it will sweep the 
country toward another of those recurrent crises that have shaken Iraq since the monarchy was overthrown 
on July 14, 1958, and King Faisal II was killed. 

“Premier Abdul Karim Kassim’s ability to weather the gathering storm of disappointment probably 
will depend on his ability to win popular support for his policies and avert the worst consequences of a 
growing economic depression. 

“His anchors to windward are Iraq’s rich oil revenues—estimated at nearly $280 million for the current 
rete~-ene his command of the 50,000-man Iragi Army. Mainly because of the army’s continuing loyalty, 

e has survived four attempts to depose him. 

“But each crisis, with its attendant purges and confusion, has taken a heavy toll. Government em- 
ployees have divided into pro-Communist and anti-Communist camps, and even Cabinet Ministers admit 
the efficiency of their de ments is low. 

“Pressing political and economic problems have had to be put aside, or settled in a way not satisfactory 
to some important group, as General Kassim led to prevent first the Arab nationalists and later the 
Communists from seizing power. Now the Premier finds himself with no militant support among the 
public. A R, 80 hun applauded him whenever he drove through the streets. Today few people 
even turn to look. 

“Tt is not difficult to find serious-minded, unfanatical men who will say, carefully closing their office 
doors, ‘the revolution is a failure and things are growing worse every day.’ 

“From Premier Kassim’s point of view, of course, the revolution is a success. He believes he has liber - 
ote a o— Western ‘imperialism’ and begun a social and economic revolution that will benefit all 

m a 

“The Premier has said that in 7 years his policies will raise the standard of living in so radically 
that the country will be unrecognizable to those who knew it in the days before the 1958 revolution. 

“The Premier’s critics are concerned with conditions today, however. On the day General Kassim 
broadcast the news of his coup, many Iraqis felt a surge of hope. 

“To the Arab nationalists, the chance was at hand to make Iraq part of a larger Arab state. To the 
large K-rdish minority, the dream of an autonomous Kurdistan seemed nearer. Liberals looked for a 
demoecri.tic regime and Oommunists for a Communist-oriented one. None of these wishes has come true. 

“In choosing which political ies should be licensed for legal activity, the Premier has antagonized 
the main body of the Communist Party, rejected the applications of the Pan Islamic groups and so dis- 
couraged the Arab nationalists that they have not even a. 

“The only parties licensed so far are a Communist splinter faction, the non-Communist but iefewing 
National Democratic Party and the Kurdish Democratic Party, a Marxist-line group representing Kurdis 


interests. 

“The National Democrats, who include many of Iraq’s liberal intellectuals, are the only group in Gen- 
eral Kassim’s mixed military and civilian Cabinet on a party basis. The Communists deny that their 
Cabinet members are serving as Communists. 

ee x aes senatiem, © minority oe eoagg = faction is ag noe —_ the : "3 _—- 
isters quit the et. group feels the losing pevalest because it shares er 
Kassim’s policies but does not make them. Tt contends that e@ Premier and senior army officers are 
making all the real decisions and that the civilian Cabinet members are left to carry them out. 

“Thus there is dissatisfaction in ev: — political group, with the probable exception of the Kurdish 
Democrats. This leaves General th the vital problem of finding some organized base of popular 
support.” 
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the example of the Communist performance there will have consider- 
able significance elsewhere. Of greater importance in the long run is 
the Persian Gulf, which has a meaning for Russians that extends well 
beyond its visible significance. There is the traditional Russian am- 
bition for the warm water outlet (which seems hardly as important 
now as it would have been once before); more important, there is 
the obvious objective of a springboard for expanded Soviet operations 
in south and southeast Asia. And, of course, a Soviet takeover in 
Iraq would shake both Turkey and Iran. Whether the pressure that 
would be brought to bear against them would be decisive in either 
case is an imponderable that doubtless occupies much of the time and 
thought of the Soviet Government’s Near East specialists. 
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V. THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


Since before the time of Moses, Palestine has been a kind of cauldron 
with innumerable antagonistic elements clashing, melting, and fusing. 
Today, most of it is oecupied by Israel, its frontiers having been de- 
fined by the stabilization of a military situation as it existed in late 
1948 and early 1949. These boundaries, quite lacking any geographi- 
cal basis, have, of course, been bitterly challenged by the Arab States, 
and, together with the refugee problem, they represent an issue that 
has kept the tinder in the Middle East combustibly dry for the past 
dozen or more years. 

When Joshua led the children of Israel into Palestine about 1500 
years before Christ, the country was already divided between many 
tribes—Canaanites, Hittites, Jebusites, etec—which absorbed a great 
many of the Israelites. 

Possessed of fertile plains and a geography of mounting significance, 
Palestine bounced from one empire to the next. For a time it was 
Assyrian, then Babylonian, then Persian. In the fourth century 
B.C., it fell to the mariners of Alexander the Great, who left behind 
a number of Greek colonies. From then until the arrival of the Roman 
conquerors, Palestine remained within the political and cultural 
hegemony of succeeding Hellenistic monarchies. The rule from Rome 
ended with the Moslem conquest in 636. The Christian mhabitants 
gradually converted to Islam, although a Christian mimority has 
lingered on to this day. 

Except for its temporary reoccupation by the Christians in the 12th 
century, Palestine was ruled by a series of Arab dynasties until the 
16th century when the Ottoman Turks conquered Egypt, the Levant 
and all the fertile crescent. Palestme was ruled from Constantinople 
almost constantly until World War I. 

In 1914, the Turks made common cause with the Germans and a 
joint military party from Palestine crossed the Sinai Desert, headed 
for the Suez Canal. They were repelled by British forces, which 
counterattacked and ultimately conquered the Levant. In mid-1920, 
Palestine became a mandated territory under British colonial ad- 
ministration. 

The Palestinian of today then is a descendant of the Philistines, the 
Canaanites and other early tribes; of the Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
Crusaders, Mongols, and Turks. This is true of many of the native- 
born Jews, as well as that great mass of Palestinians who are some- 
what loosely called ‘‘Arabs.” 

In 1918 Palestine had a population of about 700,000 of whom a tenth were 
Jews, rather less were Christian Arabs, and over four-fifths were Muslim Arabs. 
Apart from the Jewish populations in the holy cities of Jerusalem and Tiberias 
(where they formed the majority) and in Safad and Hebron, a number of new 
towns and villages in Palestine had been settled since the 1880’s with immigrant 
Jews, largely from Russia and Eastern Europe. The Turkish Government had 
been hostile to Jewish colonization; the British Government favoured it in order 
to develop the country; the Arab population as a whole was not yet politically 
conscious,! 

1 The Middie East, Europa Publications, Ltd., 1958, p. 207. = 
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Around the turn of the century the Zionist effort to set aside Pales- 
tine, or the greatest part thereof, as a Jewish state began to gain 
momentum. The French and British lacked a coherent policy for 
the territory. In 1916, Sir Mark Sykes and Charles Francois Georges- 
Picot (former French consul general in Beirut) negotiated a separation 
of the Ottoman Empire into five areas. Four would fall to French or 
British control, while Palestine was to have a special status. The 
agreement said: 


With a view to securing the religious interests of the Entente Powers, Palestine, 
with the Holy Places, is separated from Turkish territory and subjected to a spe- 


cial regime to be determined by agreement between Russia, France and Great 
Britain. 


This cleared the way for the famous Balfour Declaration. 
As early as 1906, Arthur Balfour had demonstrated sympathy 
to the Zionist cause. He wrote then that— 


Conversations I held with Dr. Weizmann convinced me that history could not 
thus be ignored * * * if a home was to be sought * * * it was only in Palestine 
that it could be found. 


Foreign Secretary Balfour’s declaration dated November 2, 1917, 
appeared to be ambiguous, even contradictory. It read: 


His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a National Home for the Jewish People, and will use their best endeavours to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish Communities in Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
the Jews in any other country. 


In suggesting a ‘“‘national home” in Palestine for the Jews, while 
assuring the Arabs that such a development would not damage their 
own position, the statement created considerable confusion. The 
Arabs were deeply dismayed. They felt the declaration was in direct 
conflict with British guarantees of Arab independence over a large 
area of the fertile crescent, including Palestine. 

Yet even then a modus vivendi was well within reach. At one 
stage, the two principal viewpoints—Arab and Jewish—were recon- 
ciled in an agreement, signed early in January 1919. It was known 
as the eee Agreement, and has been reproduced as 
appendix 2 in this study. 


In the Arab view, Palestine was an Arab territory forming an integral part 
of Syria, and, as such, was bound to remain in the area of Arab independence. 
The fact that it was held in veneration by three of the world’s religions, together 
with the existence of the holy sites and sanctuaries, gave it a special character 
which the Arabs were anxious to see respected and adequately safeguarded on 
a basis to be agreed upon by all the creeds concerned. Jewish settlement and 
colonization would be weleomed on humanitarian grounds, subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by a proper regard for the welfare and the political and economic 
rights of the existing population. Such was, in brief, the view held most widely 
in Arab circles. 

In Faisal’s mind (the Amir Faisal, the principal Arab negotiator in this period 
and later King of Iraq), this view had gradually developed into a positive belief 
in the possibility of Arab-Jewish cooperation in Palestine * * *. Later in the 
year, he had met Dr. Weizmann, to whom he had granted an audience at the 
request of the British Government. The interview had taken place in the first 
week of June, in Faisal’s camp, which was then pitched on a hillock some few 
miles north of Aqaba, and in the course of it Weizmann had given him an 
assurance that the Zionists had no intention of working for the establishment of 
a Jewish government in Palestine, but that all they wished to do was to help in 
the development of the country so far as that would be possible without damage 
to legitimate Arab interests. The combined effect of those assurances had been 
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to induce in him a belief that there was nothing either in the Zionist aspirations 

as such or in the policy professed by the British Government in regard to their 

a nrg that would interfere with Arab political and economic freedom in 
estine. 

In that frame of mind, torn as he was between his reluctance to commit his 
father (King Husain) without previous consultation * * * he took the only 
course that in the circumstances he felt was open to him. He consented to sign 
the Agreement, but made his consent conditional upon the fulfillment by Great 
Britain of her pledges respecting Arab independence. The stipulation was 
inscribed by him on the text of the Agreement which he signed. It was couched 
in such sweeping and categorical terms as to leave the main issue untouched; 
and, since the condition which he attached was not fulfilled, the Agreement never 
acquired validity. Its main interest is in the evidence it affords of the lengths 
to which Faisal was prepared to go in the sense of Arab-Jewish cooperation so 
long as that did not conflict with Arab independence.? 


Realizing they needed a sturdy political instrument in Palestine, 
the Zionists established the Jewish Agency, which operated as pre- 
cursor to the State of Israel that was to come and gave direction to 
the entire movement. An Arab reaction gradually emerged in the 
form of a nationalist movement. However, the rift between Christian 
and Moslem Arabs, combined with the striking inability of the Arab 
leaders to reach agreement on key issues, retarded the development of 
a cohesive Palestinian Arab political force. 

For the first few years of the mandate, Jewish colonization lagged 
well behind what the Zionists had hoped for. There was both a 
shortage of capital and, more important, a discouraging deficit in 
zeal. However, with the creation of the Jewish Agency in 1929 
the tempo of migration quickened, and later the extreme oppression 
of Jews by Hitler’s Germany removed the colonization problem 
once and for all. 


The consequent rising tide of Jewish immigration into Palestine after 1933 
resulted in 3 years of Arab rebellion which was only suppressed by the use of a 
very large part of the British regular army. The employment of such powerful 
forces is a measure of the importance that Palestine then played in the British 
plans for the defence of its interest in the Middle East in face of the growin 
imperialisms of Germany and Italy. Even so, the Arab rebellion was onl called 
off after the Arab States had themselves intervened and the British Govern- 
ment had issued the White Paper of 1939 putting a stop to further extension of 
Jewish land purchase and eventually to all Jewish immigration. 

Jewish colonization in Palestine between the world wars had resulted in an 
increase in the Jewish population largely through immigration, from 70,000 to 
700,000. The Arab population, largely through a high birth rate and a declining 
death rate resulting from improved sanitation and hygiene, had by a strange 
coincidence increased by exactly the same number. But whereas in 1918 the 
Arabs outnumbered the Jews by 10 to 1, by 1938 they only outnumbered them 
by 2 to 1. The number of Jewish villages had risen from 50 to 250. Jewish 
investment in Palestine had reached tens of millions of pounds sterling. Although 
the Arabs were still in the majority, the superior Jewish powers of organization 
and their single-minded devotion gave them a political influence as strong as, 
if not stronger than, that of the Arabs.’ 


World War II deferred the problem. The British armies in the 
Middle East, studded with both Jewish and Arab volunteers, saved 
Palestine from invasion. Then, with the war against Germany won, 
the issue flared up again. 

The removal of the absolute ban on all further Jewish immigration would 
have pacified the Jews. A limited Jewish immigration would not have menaced 


Arab numerical preponderance. But the League of Arab States which had 
come into existence during World War II was regarded by Great Britain as having 


2 George Antonius, “‘The Arab Awakening,” pp. 284-286. (The text of the agreement, app. 2, is carried in 
this same book as app. F.) 
* The Middle East, Europa Publications, Ltd., 1958, p. 208. 
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a strength which the subsequent war with Israel proved to be exaggerated. The 
personality of Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Labour Government’s Foreign Secretary 
in 1945, prevented any modification of British policy in Palestine. The Anglo- 
American Committee of 1946 and the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine were unable to find any solution equally acceptable to Great Britain, 
the Arabs and the Jews. With the defeat of Germany and Italy and the postwar 
rostration of Russia, Palestine had lost much of its prewar value to Great Britain. 
sritain decided to withdraw, yet it refused to implement in any way the United 
Nations decisions that Palestine should be partitioned. Unwilling therefore 
to hand over to the successor governments the services it had so lab: sriously and 
successfully built up over 30 years, Great Britain allowed Palestine to lapse 
first into anarchy and then into civil war.‘ 


Even before the mandate ended, Arab fears of a separate Jewish 
state impelled them to military action against the Jews, who were 
themselves assaulting the British forces. As the Hagana, the Jewish 
citizen army, developed strength and cohesiveness, British authority 
melted away and Arab resistance was fragmented. Arabs began 
leaving the country in sizable numbers, and finally whole Arab 
villages were abandoned. The Jews razed many of these so as to 
discourage whatever thoughts of reclaiming them the departing 
Arabs may have held. 

Rarely in history—at least, in modern history—has a majority of 
the population fled a country in the face of a militant minority. Yet 
that is what happened in Palestine. Nearly 800,000 Palestinian 
Arabs exiled themselves—the bulk of them to Jordan and the Gaza 
Strip, the rest to Syria and Lebanen. Why did so many leave? 

Arabs say that the refugees fled before Jewish terror and brutality. 
The Dayr Yasin massacre—an ineident in which Jewish terrorists 
wiped out an Arab village—and other violent events, produced a mass 
fear psychosis, according to the Arabs. The Government of Israel, on 
the other hand, has suggested that Arabs were encouraged to leave 
by their leaders for political purposes and to clear the way for the 
combined Arab armies which were expected to sweep aside the 
Jewish forces. 

Both these explanations can be supported, but they ignore what 
was perhaps the fundamental cause—the extraordinary vulnerability 
of the Palestinian Arabs. With the abdication of British authority, 
the collapse of their own armed resistance, and the disappearance of 
essential services the Arab will was shattered. And so the men 
collected them families and fled. 

Within the Jewish community there was a large body of individuals trained 
and experienced in European governments, the mandatory offices and the Jewish 
national institutions. Long before the end of the mandate, world Zionist leaders 
had begun to think in terms of practical organization of a Jewish state. When 
the British administration evacuated the country, these well-integrated elements 
became a vital organism. There was even a Jewish postal service issuing its 
own stamps, in place of the defunct Palestine Post Office. Within the Jewish 
community there occurred no breakdown of services essential to effect efficient 
public administration, and it was therefore possible to maintain law and order 
with comparative ease. This contributed greatly to Jewish morale. It was an 
essential factor in preventing widespread panic and communal disintegration. 

In the Arab community there was no quasi-government and few elected 
administrators. As a result there was little experience or training in self-rule. 
There was only a national sentiment, voiced through various Arab political 
parties which were grouped around personalities or families, rather than based 
on issues or tangible politieal and administrative organs. Nearly all functions 
of government in Arab areas were under the direct control and administration of 
British mandatory offieiais. Harly in the Palestine fighting, the leaders of national 


4 Ibid, 
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sentiment left the country. When the British administration departed some 
weeks later, there was no organized Arab body to manage the services of govern- 
ment essential for communal organization. With the breakdown of all functions 
of government necessary to maintain law, order and well-being—water, elec- 
tricity, posts, police, education, health, sanitation, and the like—-Arab morale 
collapsed. The community became easy prey to rumour and exaggerated atrocity 
stories. The psychological preparation for mass flight was complete. The 
hysteria fed upon the growing number of Jewish military victories. With most 
Arab leaders then outside the country, British officials no longer in evidence, 
and the disappearance of the Arab press, there remained no authoritative voice 
to inspire confidence among the Arab masses and to check their flight. As might 
be expected in such circumstances, the flight gathered momentum until it carried 
away nearly the whole of the Palestine Arab community 4 


Twelve years later, the reason for the great Arab exodus is no 
longer important. What matters is that nearly a million storm- 
tossed people, most of them deprived of their homes and property, 
have become a painful burden on the conscience of civilized men, a 
human problem as dispiriting as any in the world, an explosive and 
generally misused political force, and an issue that will divide Arabs 
and Jews until it is settled. Thus far, all efforts to produce a settle- 
ment have failed by a wide margin. 

Yet the rehabilitation of refugees is a process that has been going 
on—in most places successfully—since the end of World War II. In 
Vietnam, for example, nearly 1 million people from the North were 
resettled in the southern part of the country. Today there are no 
more refugees in Vietnam. This was a large and ennobling achieve- 
ment. 

The inability even to narrow the distance between the issue of the 
Arab refugees and a settlement of the issue represents a dangerous 
and frustrating failure. The problem worsens with time. What 
began as a grievous misfortune for the Palestinian Arabs has become 
unrelieved tragedy for an unknown number. For them, bitterness 
and frustration have turned to despair. Inevitably, a great number 
have become “‘irreclaimables.” And with little, or nothing, to live 
for themselves, they see their children similarly stifled, growing up 
in a vacuum. 

What the refugees, supported by the entire Arab world, insist upon 
is the option either to return home if they choose, or to receive ade- 
quate compensation for what modern history has cost them. Nothing 
else—not. resettlement in other countries, not international develop- 
ment schemes—can come before what the Arabs regard as this basic 
requirement to a just settlement. 

In reporting to the U.N. General Assembly in 1957 on the unim- 
proved refugee situation, Mr. Henry R. Labouisse, former Director 
of UNRWA, declared that the problem— 


lies in the realm of politics, and in deep-seated human emotions. It does not lie 
simply in the field of economics. UNRWA can, to be sure, enable some hundreds 
of refugees to become self-supporting each year—through small agricultural 
development projects, grants to establish small businesses and the like. But it 
cannot overcome the fact that the refugees as a whole insist upon the choice pro- 
vided for them in General Assembly Resolution 194—that is, repatriation or 
compensation. In the absence of that choice, they bitterly oppose anything 
which has even the semblance of permanent settlement elsewhere. Officials of 
the host Governments, with but few exceptions, openly supported the refugees 
in this position and oppose the large-scale resettlement projects. On the other 


hand, in the matter of repatriation and compensation, the Government of Israel 
has taken no affirmative action.’ 








5 Don Peratz, “Israel and the Palestine Arabs,” p.’7. 
§ United .vations Press Release 3369, Feb. 11, 1957. 
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Israel’s position is this. She has offered to compensate refugees 
with legitimate claims up to a certain point and within the context of 
an international agreement. However, Israel flatly opposes repatria- 
tion, although resistance to the idea has occasionally wavered in the 
past. In the latter part of 1949, for instance, Basal offered to 
repatriate 100,000 refugees, while reserving the right to relocate them 
in specific areas. This offer was later withdrawn. 

These qualifications left little doubt that few repatriated Arabs could return 
to their former homes * * *. Considering the Israel delegation’s proposals as 
unsatisfactory, the Commission merely communicated them unofficially to the 
Arab delegations for their information.’ 

The Israeli position on repatriation can be summarized quickly. 
There is the understandable anxiety that returning refugees might 
represent a dangerously provocative element, if not a fifth column. 
Moreover, Israeli public opinion is somewhat reluctant to alter the 
demographic pattern of the country, which is now about 90 percent 
Jewish. Finally, the point is made that Israel obviously could not 
absorb 1 million refugees, or even a substantial portion of that number. 
The consequences would be chaotic, probably explosive, in the Israeli 
view. 

Naturally enough, Israel would prefer to see the refugees resettled 
as citizens of other Arab countries. The question asked by Israelis is 
why should anyone want to repatriate Moslems to a land where Arab 
culture and the once dominant religion of the Prophet have yielded 
to the Hebrew culture and language. 

The Arab position is more complicated and hence requires some 
elaboration. For Arabs everywhere, the right of the refugees to the 
option of repatriation or compensation is an article of faith. As such, 
it is not negotiable. Any Arab politician who attempted to com- 
promise this principle would be accused of betraying Arab nationalism, 
ween perhaps more than anything else, is a quest for dignity. 

htly or wrongly, the attainment by the Palestinian refugees of the 
a t to go home, if they so choose, is the rare objective that joins 
together all Arabs and gives a degree of unity to Arab nationalism. 

Arab leaders argue that world opinion has generally supported the 
principle of repatriation, or compensation for the Palestine refugees. 
In December 1948 the U.N. General Assembly resolved that— 
the refugees wishing to return to their homes and live at peace with their neighbors 
should be permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, and that compensa- 
tion should be paid for the property of those choosing not to return and for loss 
of or damage to property which, under principles of international law or in equity, 
should be made good by the Governments or authorities responsible! 

The General Assembly, as the Arabs frequently point out, has reaf- 
firmed this single paragraph in every session held since. The United 
States has voted with the majority in each case. Western statesmen 
have urged Israel to agree unconditionally to the repatriation of a 
limited number of refugees. In a White House news conference, Presi- 
dent Truman urged Israel to take back a “certain number” ‘of the 
refugees. And he once sent a stiff note to Prime Minister Ben Gurion, 
expressing deep disappointment at the refusal of Israel to make any 
of the desired concessions on refugees or boundaries at the Lausapue 
Conferences (April 27-September 15, 1949) and interpreting Israel’s 


1 Don Peretz, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 
§ General Assemb! 2 feesoiution 194, Dee. 11, 1948. Official Records of the Third Session of the General 
Assembly, Part I, p. 24 
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attitude as dangerous to peace and opposition to U.N. General Assem- 
bly resolutions. 

_ On August 26, 1955, Secretary of State Dulles, speaking, as he put 
it, “with the authority of President Eisenhower,” stated the adminis- 
tration’s position in a major policy speech before the Council on 
Foreign Relations: 

To end the plight of the 900,000 refugees requires that those uprooted people 
should, through resettlement and, to such an extent as may be feasible, repatria- 
tion, be enabled to resume a life of dignity and self-respect. 

Mr. Dulles acknowledged the financial burden this would impose on 
Israel and recommended external assistance: 

All this requires money. Compensation is due from Israel to the refugees. 
However, it may be that Israel cannot, unaided, now make adequate compensa- 
tion. If so, there might be an international] loan to enable Israel to pay the com- 
pensation which is due and which would enable many of the refugees to find for 
themselves a better way of life. 

President Eisenhower would recommend substantial participation by the 
United States for such a loan for such a purpose. Also he would recommend 
that the United States contribute to the realization of water development and 
irrigation projects which would, directly or indirectly, facilitate the resettlement 
of the refugees.!° 

_ These are points that Arabs make in presenting the case for repatria- 
tion. The reports of more disinterested observers have noted, as well, 
that efforts to resettle the refugees in other Arab countries have been 
a considerable failure, first, because they ignored the repatriation 
principle—the sine qua non to any Arab agreement—and because they 
overlooked the political and social verities in the Arab world. In 1949, 
the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East 
(called the Clapp Mission) entered the following caveat in its report: 

The region is not ready, the projects are not ready, the people and Governments 
are not ready, for large-scale Gorehapment of the region’s basic river systems or 


major underdeveloped land areas. To press forward on such a course is to pursue 
folly and frustration and thereby delay sound economic growth." 


Egypt, overpopulated and intensely cultivated, could not—would 
not—take in a significant number of the refugees. Syria could have 
absorbed a large proportion of them, but the ninety-odd-thousand 
Palestinians already living within its borders continue to exist as refu- 
gees, if only because no Syrian Government would risk offending the 
country’s jingoistic, often sulfuric, public opinion by offering citizen- 
ship to them. 

In Lebanon, where about 100,000 were accepted but also denied 
citizenship, the problem turns on the apparent half-Christian, half- 
Moslem division of the country. To make Lebanese citizens of the 
refugees, most of whom are Moslems, would sharply tilt the political 
balance against the Christians, who, of course, would resist such a 
gesture. Iraq, which has no refugees, could accommodate an unlim- 
ited number. Yet here, too, public opinion would probably be op- 
posed, certainly initially. 

The problem is that while all Arabs sympathize with the plight 
of the refugees, the solution they both prefer and insist upon is re- 
patriation, not resettlement. This is because most Arabs believe 
that most refugees want to return to their homes, and should be 

Don Peretz, op. cit., 


i . 41. 
1@ John Foster 2 ag oy 1955, before the Council on Foreign Relations. 
1 Don Peretz, op. cit., p. ‘i 
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allowed to do so. Another, more subtle reason is the distaste of 
some Arabs—a good many Iraqis, for instance—for the idea of taking 
in large numbers of Palestinians, who on the average are a more 
sophisticated and highly trained people and might introduce some 
keenly competitive situations. 

The problem then is where are the refugees to go. Half of their 
number are in Jordan, the only Arab country to grant them citizen- 
ship. A good many of these have been integrated into the life of 
the country, but a vast number are still living in camps. Still another 
200,000 are huddled together in the Egyptian controlled Gaza strip, 
often described as a ‘“‘vast refugee camp.” 

At a glance, the situation appears hopeless; Israel refuses to con- 
sider even limited repatriation, while the Arabs refuse to entertain 
any proposal that ignores the right of the refugees to choose between 
going home, or being compensated. In the balance hangs the stability 
and peace of the area. Yet as discouraging as this dilemma has 
become, a closer review of the facts and available information would 
suggest that a solution accommodating temperate Arabs and Israelis 
is well within reach. Diplomats, scholars, and journalists who have 
served in the Middle East, along with United Nations officials familiar 
with the Palestine refugee problem, are generally agreed on the ele- 
ments that would represent a genuinely feasible and workable solu- 
tion. Obviously, any such proposal would have to respect the two 
conflicting viewpoints, yet both these viewpoints would have to 
concede something. The Israelis, in the judgment of most disinter- 
ested authorities on the subject, would have to make the greatest 
diplomatic concession. That is, they would have to accept the 
principle of repatriation, or compensation, as set forth in the several 
United Nations resolutions. 

The Arabs, on the other hand, would have to make the greatest 
practical concession. That is, they would have to agree that the 
refugees who chose not to be repatriated could be integrated into the 
other Arab societies; this would represent all but a small proportion 
of the refugees. 

And that assumption is the key to the situation, according to these 
informed proponents of a compromise. Although the refugees insist 
on the right to return to their homeland, it is generally believed that 
relatively few of them—probably less than 10 percent—would exercise 
that right. As the Israelis themselves so often suggest, the Moslem 
refugees would be disinclined to return to a land utterly transformed 
by the predominance of its Jewish culture and Jewish government. 

Educated Arabs understand this; but the Arab masses—for whom 
this is a visceral issue—do not. And, of course, it is their impassioned 
viewpoint that has stood in the way of resettling the refugees in 
other Arab countries. However, once forest had accepted the principle 
of repatriation, the Arab leaders could make no supportable case 
against resettlement. The obstacle would have been removed. 

Against the Jewish argument that the returning refugees would 
constitute a potential “fifth column,” the experts suggest that most 
of those who choose to return would be older people wishing to spend 
their remaining days in the land of their birth; others, it is felt, would 
return only to liquidate claims before opting for another Moslem 
country. The more dynamic younger Arabs, it is argued, would 
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have no wish to emigrate to a country in which they would represent 
a somewhat suspicious minority element. 

Against the Israeli argument that the Arab returnees would alter 
the demographic pattern of their country, the proponents of this 
compromise reply that often in history these two Semitic peoples have 
demonsirated their ability to live together peacefully. (Two hundred 
thousand Arabs presently comprise ten percent of Israel’s popula- 
tion.) Indeed, Israel was always envisaged as a biracial state, with 
a dominant Jewish majority. 

Against the Israeli argument that even a 10 percent return of the 
refugees, or roughly 100,000, would represent both a burden and a 
threat, the proponents argue this way. They suggest that the repa- 
triation be pegged to a quota fixing the annual upper limit of returnees 
at a number that could be comfortably handled by the Israeli Govern- 
ment and by the U.N. resettlement machinery that would have to 
be established. 

The experts also suggest that in all probability the pool of those 
refugees awaiting repatriation under the quota would dry up in a few 
yeas. The theory is that the majority of the returnees, drawn back 

y a nostalgic pull, would find the homeland strange, its ways alien, 
its society less than cordial. Some would leave again. This sense 
of disillusion would in turn be communicated to the other refugees, 
many of whom would then be discouraged from returning. In- 
deed, any agreement would probably have to allow returnees the 
additional option of either becoming citizens of Israel, or moving on 
to a Moslem country after a trial period im Israel. Finally, it is 
observed that Israel has demonstrated remarkable absorptive capacity, 
and is eager to draw between 80,000 and 100,000 Jewish immugranis 
each year. Since the actual rate of Jewish immigration is running 
between 30,000 and 50,000, Israel is clearly ane of resettling a 
fixed quota of Arab returnees, as well. 

The burden of such a solution to the refugee problem, as envisaged 
by those most familiar with ii, would fall on the Arab states. Less 
affluent than Israel, far less well along in their economic development, 
the ossibility of serious economic dislocations would be greatest 
or them. 

A special Palestinian refugee resettlement fund would be required. 
It would necessarily be a large amount, but a continued “freeze’’ of 
the refugee problem would probably be more expeiuisive in the long run. 

The total cost of settlement of all the Arab refugees who are not able to pay 
the full cost themselves out of their compensation would come to jess than $400 
million. This is an outside figure and would pay for the settlement of 160,000 
families who need assistance (out of 185,000 Arab refugee families) at about $2,500 
per family. UNRWA estimates the cost of settlement of a family at $2,310 and 
was able to set up over 7000 families in self-supporting activities at a cost of only 
$320 per family. This $400 million completely leaves out of account the con- 
tribution that could be provided by those refugees who would obtain less than 
enough compensation to pay for the full cost of their settlement, but enough to 
be able to pay part of it. It also makes no allowance for refugees who would be 
able to migrate elsewhere or who have found, or will have found, a satisfaetory 
livelihood by themselves and will therefore cease to be refugees when they are 
faced with the settlement options. A closer study could very well show this 
amount to be very far off on the safe side. The settlement of the “million’’ re- 


fugees would have to take between five and ten years, so that the annual cost 
would be between $40 million and $80 million.” 


2 “The Palestine Refugee Problem,” Institute of Mediterranean Affairs, 1958, p. 26. 
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The Palestine Conciliation Commission would necessarily have to 
be broadened to include the machinery for arranging the resettlement 
of refugees. Either that, or a separate refugee resettlement commis- 
sion might be established by the United Nations. In any case, the 

resent membership of the Conciliation Commission, the United 
States, France, and Turkey, is probably too narrow, and the addition 
of one or more states which have been less deeply concerned with this 
question would probably be advisable. The presence of Canada 
and/or Italy, along with Sweden and ae even Iran, would 
probably have a salutary effect. (One of the Latin American coun- 
tries—possibly Brazil, Argentine, Colombia, or Chile—might also be 
a useful addition.) This is all the more true, according to competent 
Americans and other westerners, because the initiatives taken on the 
refugee question should not be American, or French, or British. The 
Arab leaders either can not, or will not, accept the bona fides of the 
great Western powers on this matter. These are interpreted instead 
as devices aimed at strengthening Israel. Israel would perhaps have 
some difficulty managing its compensation obligations, and the obvious 
solution here would be a long-term, low-interest international loan, 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Dulles, among others. Presumably 
a similar loan would be offered the Governments of Egypt and Iraq 
to cover adequate compensation of Jews who departed those countries 
in 1948 and left property behind. 

The staff of the Palestine Conciliation Commission has for many 
— been quietly laying the groundwork for a settlement. It has, 

or example, identified all of the property claims of the Arab refugees, 
and has evaluated a large proportion of these; in fact, most of the raw 
research has been completed and what remains to be done is largely 
of a statistical nature. If and when proposals directed toward a 
settlement are accepted, these experienced Palestine Conciliation 
Commission people could comprise the nucleus of the organization 
which would be required to screen and process the refugees. The 
instrument itself would probably have to operate under somewhat 
the same system as that employed by the Neutral Nations Repatri- 
ation Commission, which processed prisoners of war in Korea in the 
summer of 1953. Each refugee would be expected to make a free, 
informed and considered choice between going to Israel or any one of a 
number of other countries. Many observers feel that the refugees 
should not be limited in their choice to the Arab countries. It is 
likely that a number of the younger and more venturesome ones would 
wish to go farther. Many of these, it is thought, could migrate to 
such underpopulated countries as Australia, Canada, Argentina, 
and Brazil. sane already has an Arab minority of about one- 
half million people, which has maintained considerable solidarity. 
Chile also has an Arab minority, which is said to be even more 
cohesive. Quite a number of the Chilean Arabs have attained distinc- 
tion as industrialists and leading businessmen. Some of the emerging 
states of Africa south of the Sahara might attract younger refugees. 

It is often argued that none of the outstanding differences between 
the Arab states and Israel can be settled until the tensions decline 
and the leaders of both sides can manage to civilize popular attitudes 
on some of the divisive issues. There is some merit in this argument. 
But it can also be argued that these popular attitudes will not soon be 
softened unless the Arabs and Israelis can come to terms on at least 
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one of their differences. It is often observed that sophisticated 
Arabs—and that includes most of the leaders—recognize Israel as one 
of the durable facts of life; the masses, however, await the moment 
when their leaders will drive the Israelis into the sea. A settlement of 
the refugee question—it is the refugees, after all, who presumably 
would stand to gain most from a successful campaign against the 
Israelis—would go far toward persuading all Arabs of Israel’s perma- 
nence on the word scene. It might in turn make possib'e the eventual 
recognition by the Arab States of Israel’s present boundaries. For 
this reason, it can be argued persuasively that a solution to the refugee 
question would represent the ideal first step toward a general settle- 
ment of the differences between Israel and the Arab states. Thus, 
rather than being part of a political package designed to normalize 
Arab-Israeli relations, the refugee settlement should precede the 
broader diplomatic initiative. 

In their present mood, neither the Arab nor the Israeli leaders 
desire war. On both sides, there is preoccupation with economic 
matters, recognition that armed conflict could—probably would— 
militate against all concerned. It is believed that the United Arab 
Republic’s accumulation of Soviet bloc arms has sharply reduced 
Israel’s military edge, and it may be that a rough parity has been 
reached, at least in terms of military hardware. 

Both sides are aware that strong United Nations pressure would be 
swiftly brought to bear against the essor in any future Arab- 
Israeli war. And both have benefited from the calmer atmosphere 
that developed after Israel withdrew from the Sinai Peninsula early 
in 1957. 

The danger is in the breaks in the calm, which are intermittent. 
Any spark in this part of the world can draw flame. The incident 
that occurred last January in the demilitarized zone between Israel 
and Syria was the most serious clash since the Sinai expedition in 
1956. The Syrians claimed that the Israelis fired on Arab peasants 
who were farming the area in accordance with their rights under the 
truce agreements. The Israelis protested that the Syrians disguised 
soldiers as farmers and sent them into the zone to set up armed 
redoubts. The fighting occurred in the neighborhood of a village 
called Tawafiq. The circumstances surrounding this incident are 
extremely complicated. However, the Chief of Staff of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization for the area issued a report 
from Jerusalem, dated February 16, 1960. The report appears as 
appendix 3 to this study. It has been reprinted in wedae to show that 
despite the relative calm and present aversion of both parties to war, 
the situation is highly abnormal, with the Tawafiq incident one of the 
inevitable consequences. 

It has been said that the Israelis finally razed the village of Tawafiq 
in order to sober Nasser in his moment of triumph over the Inge Toft, 
the Danish freighter which Israel allowed to be unloaded at Port 
Said. Israeli ships have been denied the use of the Suez canal for 
many es And although the United Nations and its Secretary 
General, supported by Western diplomacy, have tried to persuade 
Nasser to end the boycott, he broadened it instead in 1959 to cover 
Israeli cargoes, as well. 


56125—60-——_4 
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Nasser’s argument is that the prohibition on Israel as a user of the 
canal is simply a response to Israel’s refusal to bow to United Nations 
resolutions on Palestine, especially those concerning the refugees. 

Israel observes that, besides flouting world opinion on the Suez 
question, Nasser has steadfastly refused to talk about a peace treaty 
with David Ben-Gurion. To this, Nasser answers that Ben-Gurion’s 
last such proposal was followed within a week by Israel’s invasion of 
the Sinai Peninsula. It was then, he adds, that Isreal declared the 

eneral armistice agreement null and void, and he points out that 
ael has since boycotted the proceedings of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission which supervises the armistice agreement. 

Neither time nor outside intervention have had any discernible 
effect on the two viewpoints, which march ahead as relentlessly far 
apart as ever. The Israelis refuse to make the political concession 
that the Arabs demand. The Arabs in turn refuse to relax the 
economic squeeze on Israel by which they are trying to force the 
concession. Indeed, all that is changed in the Arab-Israeli dispute 
is its tone, which time and unrelated pressures have muted. As the 
London Economist has observed, “the shooting has not stopped, it 
has only died down to a mutter.’”’'® And now and then, of course, 
something like the incident at Tawafiq occurs to remind the world 
of this lesion in the Middle East and its sturdy potential as a source 
of conflict. 

For example, last fall, Israel’s Minister of Finance announced his 
government’s intention to pump water from the Sea of Galilee, which 
is fed by the Jordan River, into the upper Negev. The Arab League 
met shortly thereafter and issued a declaration warning Israel that 
they would go to war to prevent this. In January, the Lebanese 
Foreign Minister, Hussein Oueini, put forward his government’s plan 
to dam the Hasbani River, a tributary of the Jordan. Mr. Oueini 
presented this proposal to a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
Arab League. Out of this came rumors that Syria’s Baniyas River, 
another tributary, would also be dammed. A dangerously provoca- 
tive situation seemed to be building. The question of the use of the 
Jordan River waters is perhaps the most explosive in the Middle East. 

Most of the heat disappeared from the situation rather quickly. 
Nasser has apparently withheld his approval of the Lebanese plan. 
And he is probably even less interested in damming the Baniyas River 
in Syria, which would be extravagantly expensive and of questionable 
benefit to Syria. Mr. Queini’s proposals have aroused negligible 
interest in Lebanon, and his colleagues in Parliament have shown no 
interest. in making available funds with which to impound waters of 
the Hasbani River. 

Yet if the crisis has receded, the danger remains. The controlling 
factor may be the strength of Nasser. As much as anything else, he 
needs time, and, as noted earlier, he would gain little from any rever- 
sion to the state of electric tension that existed prior to the Sinai 
invasion of 1956. In that instance, Nasser managed to snatch an 
extraordinary political trimph from what could have been a military 
fiasco and a personal humiliation. Since then, he has consolidated his 
political power, built up his army and more clearly defined his objec- 
tives. Renewed tensions and increased military spending would 
militate against his central purposes. 


1% The Economist, Feb. 13, 1960, p. 599. 
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In the Arab world, Nasser is unique. Of the Arab leaders, only he 
possesses supreme political power at home and substantial prestige and 
influence in the Arab dort generally. This gives Nasser a degree of 
maneuverability and freedom that the others lack. This is not to say 
that he can respond to the issues involving Israel solely on their merits. 
But in time he may be able to separate the issues selectively and deal 
with some of them on their merits alone. 

Substantial progress on the issues between the Arab states and 
Israel is unlikely until Nasser, or some successor, determines, first, 
that a settlement guaranteeing Arab dignity can be reached; that such 
a settlement would be clearly in his country’s interest; that the effort 
to gain such a settlement would not represent an unacceptable political 
risk to the principal Arab negotiator. At times, Nasser has seemed 
both interested in a settlement and responsive to the initiatives and 
good offices of outsiders. 

In November 1955 British Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden pro- 
posed a Palestine compromise “lying somewhere between the 1947 

artition plan,” which the Arabs accepted, and the present armistice 
ine, which Israel considered its frontier. Eden also offered his 
government’s good offices in an attempt to reach a settlement. 

Many similar suggestions had been made by Western statesmen in the past. 
On the surface, there was no indication this one would be any more successful 
than those of the past. But strange things began happening in Cairo. 

Nasser told newsmen that he considered the Eden speech ‘‘a very good basis” 
for a settlement * * *. Following Nasser’s lead, officials in almost every other 


Arab state cautiously commented that the way appeared open for a settle- 
ment * * *, 

Nasser realized that he was playing with fire in talking about peace in Palestine, 
and he made sure that his enemies would not use this move against him. He 
sounded out the Iraqi Embassy in Cairo, and, after checking with Baghdad, the 
Iraqis gave Nasser the green light. They promised to back him in any kind of 
Palestine settlement he might reach.’’ “ 


For a variety of reasons, this effort failed. Yet there is significance 
in the mere fact that Nasser in 1955, when his power and prestige 
were less than they are now, showed willingness to lead the Arabs 
into a Palestine compromise. 


Why did Nasser suddenly profess a willingness to reach a settlement at the 
very moment when the Czech arms deal had greatly increased his military strength? 
One answer is probably that he too felt certain that no settlement would be 
reached. Unquestionably, however, he could not even have afforded to make the 
gesture—or hope for the reality—until he was strong enough to make it appear to 
the Arab world that a willingness to discuss settlement had not been forced on him. 
And in this fact lies a real hope for the future. 

When the Arabs are united and economically more prosperous, they will be 
easier to deal with around the international conference table. In such circum- 
stances, it is possible that they may be able to reach international settlements in a 
manner consistent with what they call their national dignity. 

So far, only Gamal Abdel Nasser has remotely approached such a position.'® 


Thanks to his feud with Iraq’s Kassim and others, Nasser’s political 
maneuverability is presently well beneath its potential. With Kassim 
calling for the formation of a Palestine liberation army, Nasser is not 
expected to adopt the posture of compromise and conciliation at any 
time in the near future. Any softening of his position on Palestine 
questions would expose him to destructive criticism from the Iraqi 


4% Wilton Wynn, “‘Nasser of Egypt,’’ pp. 129-130. 
15 Thid., p. 132. 
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radio. Kassim’s purpose, of course, in playing on the Palestine theme 
is to bolster his own prestige, largely at Nasser’s expense. With Iraq 
and Israel separated by a large desert, he can do so with impunity. 

In summary, the most hopeful immediate development in the 
Middle East (for many reasons) would be a rapprochement between 
Cairo and Baghdad. This in turn might lead to a moment when the 
Israeli Government and the foremost leader of the Arabs could begin 
the process of settling their outstanding differences. 
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VI. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


1. Above all, the people of the Arab world seek the dignity that 
they feel they lost during centuries of domination by external powers. 
This assertion of Arab ces is called Arab nationalism. It is a 
wind of change, forcing the old order—the oldest in the world—to 
yield to modern pressures. It has brought about the agreement of 
Arabs on their goals; but that is all. The Arabs are characteristically 
divided on the means of reaching their goals. 

Arab nationalism has been splintered by the rivalries, dynastic 
feuds, congenital suspicions, and local preoccupations of Arab politi- 
cians and the masses who follow them. The result is that just two 
generations after the collapse of the Ottoman Empire the Arabs are 
wrapped in conflicts, large and small. 

2. The supreme Western objective in the Middle East is the sta- 
bility of the area. As such, it should be viewed apart from, not con- 
fused with, lesser objectives. If stability is achieved, the other 
objectives doubtless will fall into place. A modus vivendi between 
the Arab states and Israel will eventually be found. The Middle 
East will not be subverted and delivered eventually to the Com- 
munist bloc. The flow of oil to Western Europe will continue un- 
interrupted. The Suez Canal will cease to be a concern to anyone. 

In the past, the West has often ignored the broader objective— 
stability—in favor of narrower urgencies. Yet even Lord Palmerston, 
that splendid imperialist, saw Egypt and its Turkish overlords in their 
proper perspective, and drew the lesson for the House of Commons 
with this impressive analogy: 

We do not want Egypt for ourselves, any more than any rational man with an 
estate in the north of England and a residence in the south would have wished 
to possess the inns on the North Road. All he could want would have been that 
the inns should be well kept, always accessible, and furnishing him, when he 
came, with mutton chops and post horses.! 

As in the 19th cent the best protection for Western interests 
in the Middle East would be stability in the area. 

3. The Western powers, in advancing the cause of stability, should 
offer to the Middle. East states whatever diplomatic and material 
assistance that is feasible, productive, and mutually agreeable. De- 
pending on the circumstances, the Western powers should offer their 
assistance individually and in concert, and in a manner such as to 

ersuade the Arab states of their otherwise disinterested motives. 

n short, Western assistance should be free of strings. Indeed, all 
traces of the old divide et impera should be excised from Western 
policies and attitudes toward the Middle East. We have seen that an 
outside bid for political influence in the Middle East, coming from 
either the East or West, will provoke a vigorous reprisal from Nasser, 
behind whom Arab opinion rallies on so-called ‘“‘imperialist”’ matters. 


1 John Bagot Glubb, A Soldier With the Arabs, p. 375. 
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Nasser’s policy is strict nonalignment. He will deal with both cold 
war antagonists, accept help from both so long as it is unconditional. 
And in this context, the West has a long run advantage. Communist 
assistance must at some point put aside its disinterested facade, or 
else forfeit its purpose. 

4. Starting at about the beginning of 1959, the Anglo-American 
position in the Middle East began to improve, thanks largely to a more 
unobtrusive, discreetly helpful policy that has allowed the Sino- 
Soviet bloc to make the mistakes. But the time for new Western 
initiatives may be at hand. First of all, the problems and needs of the 
area, while no more urgent than in 1959, are critical and will remain 
sO. 

More to the point, the climate for Western initiatives is much 
improved over what it has been in the recent past. A number of 
factors have contributed to this subtle process of normalization 
(which, admittedly, is far from completed). The world overproduc- 
tion of oil, combined with the discovery of important new fields, has 
reduced Western reliance on Arab oil and, thus, Arab political leverage. 
The Soviet performance in Iraq, together with Soviet bullishness 
generally, has given her adversaries a boost. Red China’s repression 
of the Tibetan people and her aggressive thrusts against India’s 
border have also had some effect in the Middle East, if nothing like the 
impact made in South and Southeast Asia. As a consequence, U.S. 
bona fides are received with much less suspicion than before. This is 
true in a large part of the Near and Far East, where there has been a 
tendency to regard the United States as being exclusively concerned 
with imposing compatible political and economic institutions upon 
other societies and in forming military alliances tailored primarily 
to fit its own strategic requirements. “This i impression still remains 
in certain circles and has not been altogether dispelled in some others 
However, thanks to patient diplomacy and, even more, to the mistakes 
and bellicosit y of the Sino-Soviet bloe, American policy on such crucial 
questions as neutrality and self-determination has become less am- 
biguous to Asians and Africans. In short, most of these peoples now 
regard our policies and programs as somewhat more realistic, more 
sympathetic than before. As an example, the recent agreement by 
which the United States will supply 17 million tons of food grains to 
India has been received there with unreserved, unabashed praise. 

“An act of good faith in human relations,” says the Indian Express. 
“Reveals a largeness of heart more overwhelming than the size of the 
deal,”’ The Statesman of New Delhi and Calcutta said the agree- 
ment— 


will be hailed as yet another—the warmest—of many gestures of American 
sympathy and support for economic sovelopmans and concrete proof of good will 
and understanding created by President Eisenhower’s visit to New Delhi last 
December.? 

In the Middle East, where India’s nonalignment has found broad 
acceptance, the United States should try to build on its existing credit 
of good will. The opportunities, as represented by the needs and 
problems of the area, are clearly there. 

5. The problem of the Palestine refugees is the heart of the Arab- 
Israeli quarrel, which in turn is the major obstacle to stability in 


2 The Washington Post, May 10, 1960. 
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the Middle East. Most dispassionate students of the problem 
believe that a settlement of the refugee question would encourage 
both sides to dispose speedily of the other hostile issues between 
them. Not since 1951 have there been any broad negotiations 
between the Arab states and Israel on these issues. 

Last fall, the United Nations General Assembly, for the first time 
in several years, directed the Palestine Conciliation Commission (by 
a vote of 80 to 0, one abstention) “to make further efforis to secure 
the implementation” of its earlier resolution regarding the repatria- 
tion and resettlement of Palestinian refugees. (In other years the 
Assembly has merely reaffirmed the initial 1948 resolution.) Thus, 
the Commission, whose authority is already quite broad, hes received 
renewed instructions to do something about the refugee situation. 

Among other things, the Palestine Conciliation Commission might 
within a given period of time submit an updated report that could 
become the basis for a settlement of the refugee problem. This 
would mean a review by the Commission, either on its own or in 
cooperation with a United Nations subcommission, of all the relevant 
information on the question, along with the viewpoints of the Arab 
States and Israel. The current attitudes of the refugees should also 
be assessed. 

Any subcommission that is appointed to help perform this work 
should have a broad geographic spread, and could perhaps inelude 
distinguished scholars, former diplomats and other prominent 
individuals who might possess a special competence in matters of this 
complexity and sensitivity. 

The Palestine refugee question has been examined frequently and 
exhaustively. There is little more to be learned about it. Never- 
theless, in advance of a major diplomatic assault on the problem it 
would be useful to bring the record up to date in order to dispose 
more easily of the criticism that inevitably will come from spokesmen 
of the conflicting viewpoints. Both of the latter, at some point, 
should be made fully aware that as members of the world community 
they will be expected to find an agreement within the framework of 
the final report of the Palestine Conciliation Commission, or some 
related institution. 

6. While there is, strictly speaking, little Arab unity, a great part 
of the Arab world looks to Cairo for guidance and direction. And 
Cairo spares no effort in radiating its influence. Nasser has little 
capital for external operations, but he can—and does—export the 
ideas that Egypt’s revolution professes to represent, and the teachers 
to communicate these ideas. 

The widespread yearning for education in the Arab world provided Nasser 
with another powerful propaganda weapon. As the Arab states won their 
independence, the demand for education reached overwhelming proportions. 
Except for Lebanon, and, to some extent Palestine, the forty million Arabs of the 
Middle East were almost totally illiterate. 

Handling the problem was no easy matter. Governments could appropriate 
vast amounts of money for education, but where could teachers be found’ As 
the higher levels, teachers could be imported from the West. But at lower levels, 
Arabic-speaking teachers were necessary. Countries like Iraq, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, and Libya simply did not have enough teacher material to meet their 
needs. Egypt, which bad the first big universities of the Arab world, s d 
forward to fill this need. Egyptian teachers were sent to all points of the Middle 
East, and as far as the Somalilands and Ethiopia. Even Iraq, whose government 
was bitterly antagonistic to Nasser, had to accept Egyptian teachers. Egyptian 
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teaching missions penetrated isolated Yemen and Saudi Arabia. Kuwait, 
Bahrein, and Aden, all British protectorates, had to accept Egyptian teachers. 
There were no alternatives. 

During the first five years of the Nasser Revolution, the number of Egyptians 
teaching in other Arab states tripled. In some cases, as in Yemen, the Egyptian 
government paid the salaries of its teachers under bilateral cultural agreements. 
In places like Lebanon, where there was no great demand for Egyptian teachers, 
the Egyptian government paid salaries of Egyptian teachers supplied to private 
Muslim schools which otherwise would have been unable to support a teaching 
staff. The export of teachers was a sacrifice for Egyptians. p and down the 
See Lanny > it is a common sight to see Egyptian schoolrooms empty for lack of 
teachers. 

Wherever these teachers go, they take with them the flame of Nasser-type 
nationalism. Time and again, they have been expelled by various Arab govern- 
ments for political agitation. But in the end they are taken back. Arabs must 
become literate, and to do so they must accept Egyptian teachers. 

The presence of Egyptian teachers explains why so many classrooms show the 
influence of Egyptian propaganda. Pupils do crayon drawings of Egyptian 
troops winning victories over Israel or Britain. In Benghazi, Libya, a complete 
course in Egyptian history is given to secondary school students. A display in 
a high school art exhibit showed pictures of the leading rulers of Egypt; on one 
side were the ‘“bad’’ rulers, on the other the ‘‘good’’ rulers. The bad rulers 
began with the Pharaoh Cheops, who enslaved his people to build the pyramids, 
end ended with Farouk. The good rulers began with the idealistic Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton and ended with, of course, Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Just as Egyptian teachers are sent out to other Arab states, so also students 
are brought to Egypt from those countries. Yemen, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait 
depend heavily on Egypt as a place for sending their students. They have little 
choice. Such countries are loath to entrust their students to high schools and 
universities in Western, Christian countries. They also prefer that their youth 
get educated in the Arabic language. Egypt, with its rapidly expanding uni- 
versity and high school system, offers almost the only place they can go. In the 
Arab world, the only real alternative is Lebanon, where the leading universities 
are American or French. 

A big educational attraction in Cairo, not only for the Arabs but also for the 
entire Moslem world, is the thousand-year-old Muslim university al Azhar. 
Al Azhar university is located in a mosque inside the original city of Cairo, where 
life in some respects goes on in narrow, flag-stoned streets as it did a thousand 
years ago. One of the oldest universities in the world, al Azhar also is one of the 
most unique. In its teaching methods, this school has hardly changed since 
the days when it was the greatest center of learning in the civilized world. 

In recent years, some attempts have been made to bring the curriculum of a1 
Azhar into the twentieth century. Its geography professors now grudgingly 
concede that the world is round. Alchemy and astrology have given way to 
chemistry and astronomy. A startling innovation has been the introduction 
of a class in painting; a generation ago al Azhar still condemned pictorial repre- 
sentations as sinful and a violation of Koranie teachings. 

These superficial changes have not basically affected al Azhar, however. The 
main core of study still is built around a meticulous, quibbling, pin-pricking 
study of the Koran and the Arabic language. Professors and students dress in 
long grey robes and wear turbans. Classes are held in the midst of a forest of 
columns in the dim light of the mosque. The teacher sits with his back to a column 
while the students squat on the carpet around him. 

The Egyptian Government long since has adopted a European system for its 
schools from the primary level on through university. Egypt now boasts of four 
modern government universities, all organized on Viseosen lines. The Nasser 
regime has encouraged Egyptian youth to follow the modern educational system. 
Yet al Azhar continues to be supported by the government. It still is regarded 
by conservative Muslims everywhere as the greatest center of learning in the 
Islamic world. This means that students still come to al Azhar from Turkestan 
and China, Uzbekistan and Nigeria, Afghanistan and Indonesia. The presence 
of al Azhar in Cairo gives Nasser’s capital the status of being the intellectual 
center of the Muslim world. In a sense, it can be called the capital city of Islam, 
largely because of al Azhar? 


3 Wilton Wynn, “‘Nasser of Egypt,’”’ pp. 136-138. 
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Egypt’s experiment ultimately may influence future events in the 
Middle East in the same way that the success, or failure, of India’s 
eres will shape the course of history in south and southeast 

ia. 

7. The gravity of the Soviet threat in the Middle East loses perspec- 
tive easily. It is often exaggerated, and almost as often it is foolishly 
minimized. On balance, Nouns himself appears to be somewhat 
more favorably disposed to Western concepts and methods than those 
of the Communist bloc. Add to this his deep and abiding mistrust 
of communism, and it can be doubted that the Soviet Union has any 
irrecoverable advantages in Egypt. 

Happily for the West, the Soviet experiment in Iraq has fared 
badly. Its aid program has rot impressed the Iraqis. Its tech- 
nicians have not filled the vacuum left by departing Westerners. 


Observers here believe many Iraqis are disappointed that the Soviet Union 
was not able to solve all their economic ills with a magic wand. They say the 
300 to 400 technicians sent here in the Soviet aid program have failed to im- 
press Baghdad. 

Iraqis like to live well and they grudgingly admire a man who does. By 
comparison with the high-living Americans and British who were here before the 
revolution, the Soviet experts live frugally and the Iraqis simply don’t understand 
it. 

One hears from one middle-class citizen of Baghdad that 35 Russians are living 
in a 3-room house in his section, from another that the Russians “‘live on bread 
and coca-cola,”’ or dawdle at restaurant tables drinking glasses of water. 

On the job, there are other reasons why the Soviet technical aid program has 
fallen short of success. First of all, the hunins have encountered great diffi- 
culty with language. Few of them speak Arabic and they are short of inter- 
preters. 

Second, the Soviet technical aid program began in a rush last year. Some of 
the Soviet experts, evidently selected in haste, arrived here with the wrong set of 
special skills. 

Also, many of the Russians are unfamiliar with Western technology, which 
surrounds them in Iraq. The Soviet oilmen who operate the Government refin- 
ery in Baghdad, for example, work entirely with Britons and Americans. So far 
they have been unable to operate one complicated plant, and the Iraqi workers 
wonder why. 

Finally, the Soviet Union appears to have underestimated the manpower require- 
ments and the difficulties of training Iraqis from scratch to undertake highly skilled 
work. They are operating the refinery with 9 technicians, whereas there were 
more than 150 foreign technicians before the revolution. 

In some areas of the Iraqi Government, these conditions have already stimu- 
lated a demand for a return to Western technical aid. London newspapers carry 
long lists of advertisements for doctors, nurses, schoolteachers, and college pro- 
fessors to work in Iraq.‘ 


Notwithstanding recent dips in its prestige, the Soviet Union 
does have significant advantages in the Middle East. It has no colo- 
nial tradition to live down. To many Middle Eastern people, it seems 
less foreign. It is the great northern neighbor, with a large Moslem 
minority. More important, most Arabs regard the Soviet experi- 
ment as an unconditional success. In a relatively short space of time, 
a country that had lagged well behind its potential was transformed 
into one of the world’s two great powers. 

Many Westerners and anti-Communist Moslems have been com- 
forted by the thought that the shield of Islam would repel the alien 
message of communism. Yet there is no reason to think that Islam 
— be any more of a barrier to communism than Christianity has 

een. 


‘ The New York Times, Apr. 25, 1960. 
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These are two main reasons why room for doubt exists as to whether Islam, 
in the long run and unaided, can stop the spread of communism in the Middle 
East. First, Moslem authorities themselves disagree on whether communism 
and the Koran are really incompatible, and their disagreement has been subtly 
fueled by Communist propaganda. Second, the Arabs are poor and want a better 
life. Islam, which means “submission to the will of God,’”’ has not provided a 
better life; but the Communists, proffering a mythical golden apple, promise the 
best of both worlds. 

Thus there is crisis in Islam. It is a crisis as well for the West, for the Soviet 
Union stands to gain what Islam stands to lose—the allegiance of the Arabs * * *. 

Clearly, Islam is a house divided against itself on the immediate issue of Nasser’s 
anti-Communist campaign. Furthermore, it is divided on the broad and basic 
question of whether Moslems can practice their religion, in keeping with the com- 
mands of the Koran, in a Communist state. 

A number of Moslem writers have deplored reports of repression of religion 
among the more than 70 million Moslems now living in Communist countries. 
But for several years now, the Soviet Union has been taking religious leaders 
from the Middle East on tours to convince them that conditions are otherwise. 

The program has paid rich rewards, as witness the words of the Mufti of Syria, 
the senior Moslem leader of his country. After returning from a 30-day trip to 
the Soviet Union, the Mufti, Sheikh Abdul-Yusr Abdin, declared: ‘‘40 million 
Moslems in the Soviet Union worship as they please. This is the greatest proof 
of the myth created by the imperialists about religious persecution there.’’ The 
word ‘‘Western’’ is implied with “imperialists’’; in the Middle East the two go 
together automatically, like cheese and crackers. 

From this statement, and from many others like it made by lesser lights, it is 
easy to see why there is confusion about communism in the minds of faithful 
Moslems. 

For the Koran, antedating Karl Marx as it does by 1,200 years, contains no 
interdiction against communism as such. It calls upon all to believe that ‘there 
is no god but God, and Mohammed is His prophet.’’ The believer must pray, 
fast, give alms and make a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

If the plain man of the Arab world is assured by his divines that these observ- 
ances are permitted in the Soviet Union, it is not easy for him to see for himself 
just where communism and the Koran do conflict * * *. 

Obviously all these theoretical considerations do not occur to the Beirut taxi 
driver who asks: ‘‘Well, what is wrong with being a Communist? I shall remain 
a Moslem, but why should I not have a rug under my feet?” 

Probably, however, they do occur to the young university instructor who con- 
cedes that, if he had to choose between Marx and Mohammed, he would be 
forced—however reluctantly—to take communism. ‘‘We are building for the 
future,’’ he explains, ‘‘and we cannot use the bricks of the past.” 

There is the crux of the matter. To a growing number of Arabs, Islam seems 
to point backward, toward feudalism. Despite the efforts of various Moslem 
reformers, it remains today largely unadapted to the demands of the present 
generation of Arabs for a political, economic and social philosophy geared to the 
twentieth century. 

The alims urge the faithful, ‘‘Take the hand of Islam as the true guide to social 
reform.” But for all their good intentions, these exhortations have not put 
bread in the mouths of the Arab masses, nor shoes on their feet. More and more 
the masses are seeking something that will, and following any Pied Piper who 
promises to do so.5 


In Iraq, where communism has been tested, Islam contributed little 
to the opposition to communism; some elements of the Shi’a clergy 
spoke out, but with negligible effect. Arab nationalists and the more 
moderate left of center intellectuals have led the fight against Iraq’s 
communists. 

8. In seeking this goal of Middle Eastern stability, the Western 
powers should try at least to gain a broader, more sophisticated appre- 
ciation of the peoples there, the contrasting cultures, the involuted 
conflicts and pressures. The British, with the longest experience in 
the area, have a keen, indeed, a nostalgic appreciation for the desert 
poetry of the Bedouin Arabs, but they have clearly lacked an under- 


$ Richard P. Hunt, ‘“‘The Koran vs. Das Kap the New York Times Magazine, May 10, 1950. 
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standing of either the scope or nature of Arab nationalism. Con- 
versely, the Soviet Union, however imperfect its performance in Iraq, 
is making the effort to endow its Middle East policies with knowledge 
and background. Mr. G. E. Wheeler, in an address reprinted in 
International Affairs, voices concern over ‘“‘the systematic research 
and training in Middle Eastern affairs being carried out in the Soviet 
Union.” 


The West has fallen most seriously behind in this matter. Britain once led the 
world in knowledge and sympathetic handling of Middle East problems. Today, 
when the need for understanding is so much greater, our effort is totally inade- 
quate. Oriental studies as pursued in the universities pay far too little attention 
to current affairs and to the modern forms of Middle Eastern languages. And 
so far as Iam able to discover, no university or learned society in Britain concerns 
itself with the regular examination of the vast output of Soviet publications on 
every conceivable aspect of Middle East affairs. These publications include 
much work which displays great erudition and experience, and they ail reflect, 
either directly or indirectly, Soviet policy, of which they are actually regarded as 
one of the most important instruments. Their study is therefore indispensable 
for a proper understanding, not only of the dangers, but of the weaknesses, of 


Soviet policy.® 

In July, 1958, both Great Britain and the United States were caught 
flatfooted by the upheaval in Iraq. Neither had expected it. For a 
long time, and this is especially true of the United States, neither 
power could determine whether the Iraqi revolution was stage man- 
aged by the United Arab Republic, by the Soviet Union, or by the 
two acting together. It now appears, as noted earlier, that this was 
essentially an “Iraqi” affair. And it is fair to say that the presence 
on the scene of more thoroughly trained and experienced Western 
observers might have prepared Washington and London for the col- 
lapse of a government to which they were deeply committed. 

In responding to a recent committee inquiry, the Department of 
State has supplied some significant figures concerning the availabil- 
ity of Arabic speaking foreign service officers. At the upper level of 
career ministers and classes I and II, there are 14 Arabic-speaking 
officers. From the remaining classes, 93 officers speak Arabic. The 
Department estimates its total need at 231. 

he obvious deficiency here is a matter of joint concern to the De- 
partment of State and to the Congress. 

9. The problems of the Middle East have been there for a long 
time, and will not disappear, or possibly even improve, for a long time. 
The rivalry between Egypt and Mesopotamia is far older than 
Western civilization. The struggle for control of Palestine is ageless. 
In their present form, these problems will tax the patience and in- 

enuity of well-intentioned people for a long time to come. It must 

e hoped that the patience and ingenuity of the West will outlast 
the problems that have made the Middle East a chronically worrisome, 
dangerously unstable region. 


6 ow by G. E. Wheeler at Chatham House, Feb. 17, 1959 (reprinted in International Affairs, July 
1959), p. 304. 
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Excerpt From “Unirep States Foreren Pourcy 1n THe Near East,” a Stupy 


PREPARED FOR THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS BY THE INSTITUTE FOR 
MEDITERRANEAN AFFAIRS 


MINORITIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND THE KURDISH QUESTION 


Apart from * * * tensions between the various states and leaders in Arabia, 
there are other potentially destructive forces residing in the 5 animosities, 
tribal divisions and feuds, as well as the mosaic of minorities. e Kurds require 
a more detailed appraisal. 

Several million Kurds are concentrated in a contiguous territory divided among 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria and Soviet Russia. In Iraq they are a significant min- 
ority, about 20 percent of the population, with constitutional safeguards for their 
rights, which tend to make a present-day Iraq a kind of binational state. These 
rights would be endangered in a united Arabia. 

The aspiration of the Kurds for an independent Kurdistan, consistently sup- 
ported by Soviet Russia, may in the next decade become the most explosive 
element of the area. If the Kurds were to succeed in uniting under Communist 
inspiration and pan, the Russians might use the promise of an independent 
Kurdistan as a lever to disrupt the territorial integrity of our two closest allies 
in the area, Turkey and Iran, thus threatening the whole of our defense system. 

The story of how the revolution in Iraq surprised almost everybody by turn- 
ing against Nasser’s bid for leadership in Arabia, is full of puzzles, the most in- 
triguing of which is why the Communists supported Kassim against Nasser, 
thereby (in Nasser’s words) ‘‘losing in three weeks the good will they had built 
up in three years, when they did not thereby even gain control of Iraq.” 

The key to all these puzzles is to be found in the remarkable story of the Kurds, 
who may play a crucial part in the struggle between the Communist Empire and 
the West in the region of : the Northern Tier, and in influencing the political struc- 
ture of emergent Arabia. 

The Kurds are a group of fierce warrior tribes with a history going back to 
Sumeria 4,500 years ago. They have, at various times, had their own kingdom 
or a federation of some of their tribes, but these never lasted long, among other 
reasons, because their loyalties to family, village, clan, sheik and tribe were much 
stronger than their loyalty to the “nation” of Kurds as a whole. 

The number of Kurds is estimated very widely between 3% and 11 million 
people. A middle figure is 8}4 million, of which 4 million are in Turkey, 2% million 
in Iran, 1% million in Iraq, and half a million in Syria and Russia. In Iraq they 
constitute about a fifth of the pulation, while a considerable segment of the 
rest of the population is partly Kurd, even in the most influential circles. Nuri 
al-Said was poe Kurd and it is believed that this is also true of Kassim. 

Perhaps the best-known Kurd in history is Saladin, who defeated the crusaders. 
Their great hero today is Mullah Mustafa Barzani, a no-less romatic figure. He 
is, strictly speaking, chief and leader of the Barzani tribe, the originators of a 
religious sect that claimed for its leaders a magic immunity from bullets. This 
tribe has normally been engaged in guerrilla fighting omen successive authorities. 
In some especially fierce fighting in 1930-31, when the British Air Force had to 
intervene to save the Iraqi forces, Mullah Mustafa Barzani distinguished himself 
as an intrepid warrior with a reputation for supernatural powers. In 1945, faced 
with defeat and surrender to the Iraqi army, he fled with some 1,000 to 3,000 men 
to volunteer for an incipient Kurdish Republic sponsored by the Russian occu- 

tion forces in Iran. By this route, after the dissolution of an independent 

urdistan in Iran, he later found himself in Russia a General of the Soviet Armed 
Forces and the — litical leader of his people fighting for independence. 
In October 1958, after 11 years behind the Iron Curtain, he appeared in triumph 
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in Baghdad, to be personally welcomed by Kassim and installed in the sumptuous 
npaee that had belonged to his enemy and persecutor, the late Premier Nuri 
al-Said. 

In the Wilsonian era following World War I, the Kurds were promised national 
self-determination, and in 1920 the Treaty of Sevres provided for a Kurdish state 
carved out of parts of Turkey and Mesopotamia. When this was taken seriously 
and a kingdom was actually set up, the British and the Iraqis treated it as a 
rebellion and destroyed it. 

There were complicated deals concerning the oil of Mosul and Kirkuk which 
would have been in the proposed Kurdish Kingdom, and which the British pre- 
ferred to have in Iraq with the Kurds as a buffer vis-a-vis Turkey. A rejuvenated 
Turkey under Mustapha Kemal denounced the Treaty of Sevres, and Kurdistan 
never materialized on Turkish soil. There were also some deals with France. At 
any rate the new Kurdish state got lost in the shuffle. To the profound relief of 
the Turkish and Arab nationalists, the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 replaced the 
project by some vague references to minority rights for the Kurds. 

The natural result was that the Kurds felt themselves betrayed by everybody 
and showed this in violent rebellions, especially in 1930-31, 1941-42, and 1944-45. 
They became the most extreme of the anti- Westerners and anti-imperialists. They 
were violently against the Turks who suppressed even the name of the Kurds, 
referring to them as “Turks of the Mountain Region.” They are against the 
pan-Arab movement, which had prevented Nuri al-Said from carrying out a 
policy of conciliation of the Kurds after the Second World War. They opposed 
the Baghdad Pact because it looked to them very much like a continuation of the 
1937 anti-Kurd Treaty of S’adabad, of very much the same membership. They 
are against the United Arab Republic which in turn opposes the Kurds as obstacles 
to Arab unity and discriminates against them. And they are against the union 
of Iraq with Jordan, as they are against any Arab federation which would reduce 
their minority strength still further. 

If we look again at the Iraq revolution and consider it as largely inspired and 
guided by the Kurds and by Arabs who are friendly to the Kurds, the picture 
begins to make sense. When the Nasserite Brig. Abdul Salam Mohammed Arif 
addressed the revolutionary crowds in Kirkuk as ‘‘my brother Arabs,” the as- 
sembly was broken up by cries ‘“‘we are not Arabs, we are Kurds.’’ The new 
provisional Iraqi constitution calls the state ‘‘an association of Arabs and Kurds.”’ 
Arab-Kurd brotherhood is continuously stressed in press and radio. The Kurdish 
laneuace is an official lancuage, on a par with Arabic, and is compulsory in schools 
in Kurdish areas. Kurdish influence in the government, in the army and in 
administration is considerable at all levels. The crowd that burned Nasser in 
effigy may not have been the same crowd as that which had hailed him as a hero. 
The Pan-Arab mob had been replaced on the streets by the Kurd and Arab-Kurd 
mob. 

In the same way, many of the Communists turn out to be not real Communists 
but Kurds, who in their anti-Westernism pick up the readymade Communist 
phraseology. The armed Communists on the Soviet ship Gruzia that, according 
to Radio Cairo, sailed through the Suez Canal to carry out a Communist coup in 
Iraq, turned out to be none other than Mullah Mustafa Barzani’s fellow tribesmen, 
leaving the ‘‘Soviet paradise’’ to participate in the Kurdish liberation that was 
taking place in Iraq. 

But the biggest question still remains: why did the Russians do this? Why did 
they release, or send, Barzani and his men back to Iraq, thereby jeopardizing their 
position in Egypt? 

The answer is that they are carrying out their policy of supporting nationalist 
movements (outside their empire), because that is how they can play the ‘‘natural 
direction of history’? against the West, while hoping that we will continue to 
support the status quo. In the case of the Kurds they have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for undermining the whole of the political constellation in the area of the 
Northern Tier. 

There are some plausible economic reasons why the Kremlin might believe that 
they would do better to have Iraq as a friend than Egypt. Egypt is poor and 
overpopulated and could be made into a good show-window for communism or 
Communist neutralism only by very heavy subsidization, while the well developed 
Egyptian administrative professional and intellectual classes leave little room 
for Russian infiltration. Iraq is rich in natural resources and has large oil revenues 
which could be guided at very little cost by technicians, teachers, and administra- 
tors that Iraq badly needs and which the Russians could supply. 
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The political considerations however, are much more important. The Com- 
munist empire has an opportunity to exploit the hatreds and suspicions of par- 
titioned and betrayed Kurds against the West as it has exploited the hatreds and 
suspicions of another partitioned, and also very militant people, the Poles, against 
the Germans. By supporting Kurdish nationalists beyond the point of obtaining 
equal treatment with the Arabs in a binational state, to the point of settins up an 
independent Kurdistan, the Communist empire foresees a satellite extendin its 
border in the direction of the Mediterranean and disrupting the whole northern 
tier. The conflicts this would engender in Turkey and Iran, where there are many 
more Kurds than in Iraq, would be well worth the loss of the friendship of the 
United Arab Republic of Egypt and Syria. 

Kassim seems to be well aware of this situation and so far has apparently 
succeeded in keeping Kurdish loyalty and even enthusiasm by the recognition of 
their dignity and their rights in the binational Iraqi state. If this continues and 
prospers it will mean that Iraq will develop as an Arab-Kurdish Union. Such a 
development would not fit in with the Russian strategy nor would it please the 
extreme elements among the Kurdish nationalists who are as of now undecided as 
to whether they want to have equal rights for Kurds everywhere or whether they 
want to have an independent Kurdistan. 

Kassim is therefore wary both of the Communists and of the extremist Kurds. 
He is keeping the Communists out of key positions where they might seize power, 
and he is frequently inviting Barzani to Baghdad for consultations, where he can 
keep an eye on him. 

Future developments will naturally depend on which way wins out. For the 
Communist empire the best thing would be to prod the Kurds into pressing for 
the cession of parts of Turkey, Iran, Iraq and Syria to form an independent state 
of Kurdistan which, sponsored by the Communist empire, would soon find itself 
about as independent as Hungary. For the West it would be the best thing for 
the Iraqi experiment in binationalism to succeed and to yield a satisfactory life 
for the Kurds and for other minorities as well. This could influence the other 
countries and permit them to avoid the dangers of the failure of Iraqi binationalism 
and its replacement by an independent Kurdistan. There are signs that this 
development is already in process. Kurdish students in Europe, in requesting 
that the Kurdish question be taken up by the U.N., hoped that Turkey and Iran 
would “recognize the national Kurdish entity and apply to the question a solution 
inspired by the new Iraqi policy.’’! In Turkey there is an unprecedented concern 
about the Kurdish vote; and some see a liberalization of the treatment of Kurds 
in Iran. 

In the speeches of the Kurds one finds flowery rhetorical references to the 
ultimate aim of complete Kurdish independence as well as declarations of ‘‘in- 
soluble union of Arabs and Kurds within the framework of a Republic in Iraq.” ? 
These two objectives are incompatible. However, a successful experience of 
binationalism can lead to a solution in two alternative ways. It may result in 
the acceptance of binationalism within a single state (as has been the case with 
the different nationalities in Switzerland or with the English and Welsh in Great 
Britain). The other alternative is a peaceful separation of the Kurds and their 
integration into a more purely Kurdish state or federation (like Norway and 
Sweden) with attempts to retain the benefits of economic cooperation in the form 
of a customs union or a common market. In such developments the sharpness 
ot the contradiction disappears. The benefits of separateness and of together- 
ness—of cultural autonomy and economic cooperation—can both be enjoyed at 
the same time. 

If the experiment fails, the Kurds may be exploited by the Communist empire 
in a flareup which could break through our containment strategy (since it would 
be by internal revolt against which containment would do us more harm than 
good) and result in a free and independent Kurdistan which would in reality be 
neither free nor independent. If, however, Iraq solves its Kurd-Arab problem 
on these binational lines and if the procedure is then adopted in other parts of 
the Middle East which have similar minority problems, the Kurds will have made 
a great contribution to the peaceful and democratic development of this corner 

of the globe and will be able to enjoy the benefits of reasonable autonomy as well. 





'C. J. Edmonds ‘‘Kurds and the Revolution in Iraq,’’ The Middle East Journal, winter 1959. 
2 Interim Constitution of Iraq. 





APPENDIX 2 


THE Fatsat-WEIZMANN AGREEMENT! (DatTEp JANUARY 3 (?), 1919) 


His Royal Highness the Amir Fatsat, representing and acting on behalf of the 
Arab Kingdom of Hesaz, and Dr. Cuatm Wusnnta a, representing and acting on 
behalf of the Zionist Organisation, mindful of the racial kinship and ancient bonds 
existing between the Arabs and the Jewish people, and realising that the surest 
means of working out the consummation of their national aspirations, is through 
the closest possible collaboration in the development of the Arab State and 
Palestine, and being desirous further of confirming the good understanding which 
exists between them, have agreed upon the following Articles: 


ARTICLE I 


The Arab State and Palestine in all their relations and undertakings shall be 
controlled by the most cordial goodwill and understanding and to this end Arab 
and Jewish duly accredited agents shall be established and maintained in their 
respective territories. 

ARTICLE II 


Immediately following the completion of the deliberations of the Peace Con- 
ference, the definite boundaries between the Arab State and Palestine shall be 
determined by a Commission to be agreed upon by the parties hereto. 


ARTICLE III 


In the establishment of the Constitution and Administration of Palestine all 
such measures shall be adopted as will afford the fullest guarantees for carrying 
into effect the British Government’s Declaration of the 2nd of November, 1917. 


ARTICLE IV 


All necessary measures shall be taken to encourage and stimulate immigration 
of Jews into Palestine on a large scale, and as quickly as possible to settle Jewish 
immigrants upon the land through closer settlement and intensive cultivation of 
the soil. In taking such measures the Arab peasant and tenant farmers shall be 
protected in their rights, and shall be assisted in forwarding their economic 
development. 

ARTICLE V 


No regulation nor law shall be made prohibiting or interfering in any way with 
the free exercise of religion; and further the free exercise and enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship without discrimination or preference shall for ever be 
allowed. Noreligious test shall ever be required for the exercise of civil or political 
rights. 


ARTICLE VI 


The Mohammedan Holy Places shall be under Mohammedan control. 


ARTICLE VII 


The Zionist Organisation proposes to send to Palestine a Commission of experts 
to make a survey of the economic possibilities of the couniry, and to report upon 
the best means for its development. The Zionist Organisation will place the 
aforementioned Commission at the disposal of the Arab State for the purpose 
of a survey of the economic possibilities of the Arab State and to report upon 
the best means for its development. The Zionist Organisation will use its best 
efforts to assist the Arab State in providing the means for developing the natural 
resources and economic possibilities thereof. 


1 George Antonius, “The Arab Awakening,” app. F, p. 437. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


The parties hereto agree to act in complete accord and harmony in all matters 
embraced herein before the Peace Congress. 


ARTICLE Ix 


Any matters of dispute which may arise between the contracting parties shall 
be referred to the British Government for arbitration. 

Given under our hand at Lonpon, ENcLAND, the Turrp day of JANuARY, ONE 
THovusanp Nine HunpDRED AND NINETEEN. 


{Translation ] 


Provided the Arabs obtain their independence as demanded in my Memo- 
randum dated the 4th of January, 1919, to the Foreign Office of the Government 
of Great Britain, I shall concur in the above articles. But if the slightest modifi- 
cation or departure were to be made [sc. in relation to the demands in the Memo- 
randum] I shall not then be bound by a single word of the present Agreement 
which shall be deemed void and of no account or validity, and I shall not be 
answerable in any way whatsoever. 

Fatsat Ipn Husain (in Arabic). 
CHaim WEIZMANN. 


56125 O—60——_5 








APPENDIX 3 


Jerusalem, 16 February 1960 


REPORT BY THE CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE UNITED NATIONS TRUCE 

SUPERVISION ORGANIZATION ON THE RECENT INCIDENTS IN THE 

SOUTHERN SECTOR OF THE DEMILITARIZED ZONE CREATED BY 

ARTICLE V, PARAGRAPH 5, OF THE ISRAEL~SYRIAN GENERAL 
ARMISTICE AGREEMENT —~* 


1. I have the honour to report on the present dangerous situation which has 
developed in the Tawafiq-Beit Katzir area (Southern sector of the Demilitarized 
Zone created by Article V, paragraph 5, of the Israel-Syrian General Armistice 


Agreement. 


I. BACKGROUND 


2. The foundation ten years ago, at MR 20830-23455, of the Kibbutz of Beit Katzir 
on hill minus 98 (viz 98 metres below sea level) and the development of 

cultivation by the Israeli settlers using the waters of Lake Tiberias (altitude 

212 metres below sea level) rapidly resulted in depriving Arab farmers in the 
Demilitarized Zone of all access to the lake and of any land between the Kibbutz 
and the Lake. Moreover, like other Israeli border settlements, in or out of the 
Demilitarized Zone, the new Kibbutz became a fortified position. On 29 August 

and 5 September 1949, the Israel Delegation was in a minority when the Mixed 
Armistice Commission considered the compatibility with the General Armistice 
Agreement of the double apron barbed wire fence enclosing the settlement and of 
trenches dug in the area within the fence. More fortifications have since been 
seen from the heights to the -ast. An observer looking down at the valley from 
Syrian Territory in May 1959 saw barbed wire round hill -98, double rows in many spots 
and, behind the wire, many trenches and what looked like small blockhouses or 
bunkers, 

3. Thirteen hundred metres to the East of Beit Katzir the Arab village of 
Khirbat at Tawafiq (MR 2094 2342; altitude 100 metres below sea level) viewed with 
60-04381 [ave 


y United Nations Security Council Document S/l270, 23 February 1960, 
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anxiety the progress of Israeli cultivation in its direction. Successive 

Chairmen of the MAC tried to arrange a delimitation of the lands which would be 
used by the Israelis and the Arabs respectively. The efforts of the Chairmen 
failed. 

4, The delimitation of areas for Israeli and Arab cultivation was rendered 
difficult by the situation regarding land-ownership. According to a cadastral 
plan of the area, the land in block 15093, where Khirbat at Tawafiq and 

Tel Katzir are located, is approximately half Arab, half Jewish, but it is divided 
into narrow parallel strips, oriented generally west to east, and which are 

either Arab-owned or Jewish-owned, or mixed property predominantly Arab or Jewish. 
This intricate land apportionment has not been respected and land has been used 
irrespective of property limits by the Israelis of Tel Katzir to the west and the 
Arabs of Tawafig to the east. 

5. Paragraph 5 (a) of Article V of the General Armistice Agreement provides for 
the "employment of limited numbers of locally recruited civilian police in the zone 
for internal security purposes". The Acting Mediator, in his authoritative 
comment on Article V quoted in the Security Council resolution of 18 May 1951, has 
stated that such civilian police would be Israeli in Israeli settlements or 
villages and Arab in Arab villages. However, when an incident between Arab and 
Israeli farmers takes place, or when a possible Arab reaction to Israeli 
cultivation is foreseen, or when it is desired to prevent Arab farming in certain 
areas, a patrol of the border police of the State of Israel arrives on the spot, 
usually in an armoured vehicle. Such action contravenes the provisions of 
Article V, paragraph 5 (a), according to which the armed forces - military or para- 
military - of both Parties, shall be totally excluded from the Demilitarized Zone. 
The presence of the Israel border police in the Demilitarized Zone has been 
repeatedly protested against by successive Chairmen of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission and by the other Party to the General Armistice Agreement. When this 
Party has considered that the Arabs in the Zone were being unduly harassed by the 
Israel border police, it has supported them not only by protests and complaints 
eddressed to the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission, but also 
occasionally by showing or using force, such as firing across the international 
boundary referred to in Article V, paragraphs 3 and 5 (a) of the General 
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Armistice Agreement. Such action has also contravened the provisions of the 
General Armistice Agreement. 

6. In its interventions to protect the activities of Israeli settlers or to 
prevent Arab farmers from using lands to the East of Tel Katzir the Israeli 
border police have occupied three points of vantage. These points, located 
respectively to the South-West, South-East and North-West of Khirbet at Tawafig, 
are Tel Sanoukh (MR 20915-23387; altitude’ 100 metres below sea level), Tel Doueir 
(MR 20965-23310; altitude 60 metres below sea level) and Tel Shakha (MR 20915-25515; 
altitude 90 metres below sea level). Arab farmers have considered that they 

were threatened by such occupation, which progressively hemmed them in and helped 
the Israeli settlers to drive them back from lands they had used or considered 
they were entitled to use. 

T- Following an exchange of fire near Tawafig on 11 September 1957, when an 
Israeli survey party was working in the area, the villagers of Khirbet at Tawafig 
(henceforth referred to as “Lower Tawafiq"), considering that they were in 
danger, left for Khan at Tawafigq - henceforth referred to as "Upper Tawafiq" - 

on the Syrian side of the boundary. (Upper Tawafiq is located at MR 2102-2345; 
its altitude is 100 metres above sea level.) The villagers returned later to 
Lower Tawafiq, but left it on 14 October 1957, when the Israeli settlers cultivated 
again in the area of Tel Doueir under the protection of armed Israeli police. 
Encouraged by the presence of 4 United Nations military observer, the inhabitants 
of Lower Tawafiq returned once more to their village. There have been further 
migrations to Upper Tawafiq during periods of tension. An observer who visited 
Lower Tawafiq in May 1959 reported that only a few people were living there. 

They had a few animals. The Mukhtar explained that they were only the people who 
every day cultivated the land around the village. 

8. The difficulties with which the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
has met in the area have resulted, as indicated above, from the progressive 
extension of Israel cultivation towards the East; from Arab opposition to what 
they considered as encroachments on their lands; from the difficulty to settle 
disputes owing to the situation regarding land-ownership and from the show or use 
of force in the Demilitarized Zone. Difficulties have also resulted from legal 
positions which have hampered the action which the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization has endeavoured to take. 
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9. The consequences of some legal positions have been felt since 1951. ‘These 
positions are based on interpretations of the General Armistice Agreement. Whilst 
Article VII (1) stipulates that "the execution of the provisions of this 
Agreement shall be supervised by a Mixed Armistice Commission composed of” 
representatives of the two Parties and a United Nations Chairman, Article V, 5 (c) 
provides that the Chairman and United Nations Observers attached to the Commission 
"shall be responsible for ensuring the full implementation of this Article”. 
10. The Security Council considered in May 1951 complaints by Syria and Israel 
relating to the Demilitarized Zone. In its resolution of 18 May 1951, after 
noting inter alia "that Article V of the General Armistice Agreement gives to the 
Chairman the responsibility for general supervision of the Demilitarized Zone" the 
Security Council: 

"Notes that under Article VII, paragraph 8 of the Armistice 

Agreement, where interpretation of the meaning of a particular provision 


of the Agreement, other than the preamble and articles I and II, is at 
issue, the Mixed Armistice Commission's interpretation shall prevail; 


"Calls upon the Governments of Israel and Syria to bring before 
the Mixed Armistice Commission or its Chairman, whichever has the 
pertinent responsibility under the Armistice Agreement, their 
complaints and to abide by the decisions resulting therefrom; 


"Considers that it is inconsistent with the objectives and intent 

of the Armistice Agreement to refuse to participate in meetings of 

the Mixed Armistice Commission or to fail to respect requests of the 

Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission as they relate to his 

obligations under Article V, and calls upon the parties to be 

represented at all meetings called by the Chairman of the Commission 

and to respect such requests." 
ll. The observance of the General Armistice Agreement and of the Security Council 
resolution of 18 May 1951 should have permitted the settlement of legal disputes, 
since, when the competence of the Mixed Armistice Commission or the Chairman was 
challenged, an interpretation of the relevant provisions of the General Armistice 
Agreement by the Mixed Armistice Commission should have determined whether the 
Commission or the Chairman had the pertinent responsibility under the General 
Armistice Agreement. 
12. The developments which have taken place since 1951 are however very different 


from those which the Security Council resolution permitted to envisage. The 
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Government of Israel has denied that the Mixed Armistice Commission was competent 
to deal with issues pertaining to the Demilitarized Zone, arguing that these 
issues should be dealt with by the Chairman and that he should contact the 

Israel Delegation with a view to their settlement. On the other hand, the 
Government of Syria has argued that there was nothing in the Armistice Agreement 
which prevented its Delegation from being similarly contacted. It has moreover 
requested that certain of its complaints relating to the Demilitarized Zone should 
be considered by the Mixed Armistice Commission in its formal regular meetings. 
Israel's refusal to attend such meetings has resulted in a suspension, since 

June 1951, of regular meetings of the Mixed Armistice Commission dealing with any 
issue whatsoever, whether they related to the Demilitarized Zone or not. No doubt, 
it would have been possible, in view of Article VII, paragraph 5, of the General 
Armistice Agreement, to convoke regular meetings which would have discussed and 
voted resolutions in the absence of one of the Parties. But experience has 
proved, also in connexion with other Mixed Armistice Commissions which have been 
similarly boycotted, that while meetings composed of representatives of one 

Party and the Chairman are legally possible, the usefulness of such meetings would 
be very small, if not negative, as their repetition would be liable to detract 
from the importance of emergency meetings convoked in connexion with incidents 

or situations of an exceptional gravity, and which should be held, even if a Party 
refuses to be represented. 

13. It has also been considered that, though it would be theoretically possible 
under Article VII, paragraphs 5 and 8 of the General Armistice Agreement, an 
interpretation of the provisions of the Agreement by the Mixed Armistice Commission 
in the absence of one of the Parties would have no useful results. 

14. The admission that it would be of little use to hold regular meetings of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission to consider, in the absence of one of the Parties, 
problems relating to the Demilitarized Zone has thrown on the Chairman - without 
any assistance or directions from the Mixed Armistice Commission - the 
responsibility to ensure respect for the provisions of Article V of the General 
Armistice Agreement. In one of the above-mentioned paragraphs of its resolution 
of 18 May 1951, the Security Council 
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“considers that it is inconsistent with the objectives and intent 

of the Armistice Agreement to refuse to participate in meetings 

of the Mixed Armistice Commission or to fail to respect requests 

of the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission as they relate 

to his obligations under Article V...". 
When, as indicated above, meetings of the Mixed Armistice Commission are rendered 
practically impossible, the alternative, as far as matters pertaining to the 
Demilitarized Zone are concerned, is a "request" by the Chairman, issued in the 
form of a decision or findings relating to a particular issue. The Security 
Council had expected that such requests would be respected. 
13. In September 1953, the Government of Israel objected to a request by the 
then Chief of Staff of United Nations Truce Supervision Organization that work 
started in the Demilitarized Zone, in connexion with a projected canal between 
the Jordan River and Lake Tiberias be stopped so long as an agreement was not 
arranged. (S/3122, dated 23 October 1953). In its reply to this request, the 
Government of Israel referred inter alia to a previous statement by its 
representative at the United Nations. According to this statement, the Chairman 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission should not 


"operate by mandatory requests directed to the very Governments 
which have defined his functions and which are presumably, therefore, 
in @ position to know what powers they have conceded to him". 
(8/3122, Annex II, paragraph 10). 


Major-General Vagn Bannike observed that 


"this cannot be taken to imply that it remains for either Party to 
decide whether the Chairman acts in conformity or not with the 
functions conferred upon him by both Parties. That would mean 
anarchy in the Demilitarized Zone, in which both Parties have 
agreed to confer special powers upon the Chairman under the 
provisions of Article V of the Armistice Agreement. If there is 

a difference on the interpretation of these provisions, the two 
Parties have provided a remedy. Article V is not one of the 
Articles which the Mixed Armistice Commission may not interpret ..." 
(3/3122, Annex III, paragraph 10). 


16. The above explanations may help to understand the importance of the obstacles 
which have so far prevented the success of efforts to put an end to the dangerous 
situation which has developed in the Southern Demilitarized Zone: informal 
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conversations between the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission and the Israel 
Delegation led nowhere; a proposal for a meeting of representatives of the farmers 
of Tawafiq and Tel Katzir was rejected by the Israel Delegation; findings which I 
have issued under Article V, as Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission, have 
not, I understand, been formally rejected, but my right to issue them was questioned, 
though no attempt was made to bring the matter before the Mixed Armistice Commission 
and request an interpretation of the General Armistice Agreement, as provided for 
in Article VII, paragraph 8. 

17. The recent developments in the Southern Demilitarized Zone have been preceded 
by various disputes concerning the use of land and especially by two incidents 
directly connected with the question of the ditch dug by the Israeli settlers of 
Tel Katzir in spite of the objection of the Arab farmers of Tawafiq. 

18. The first incident occurred on 6 November 1957. According to their plan to 
extend their cultivation further to the East and to prepare lands for such 
cultivation, the Israelis dug drainage ditches. A ditch dug in 1957 to the 
South-West of Lower Tawafiq was to be prolonged by a North-South ditch which would 
be dug through the village, a plan which its inhabitants strongly opposed. On 

6 Nov. 1957, at 12.21 p.m., three Israeli workers accompanied by three Israeli 
border police moved up to the fence which surrounded the village and began cutting 
the wire. One Israeli was killed and another wounded by Arab fire during this 
operation. The incident created serious tension. Again, Arab women and children 
were evacuated to Upper Tawafiq. An emergency meeting of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission was convened for 14 November 1957. The Israeli position concerning any 
discussion in the Mixed Armistice Commission of matters pertaining to the 
Demilitarized Zone was known. However, the Israel Delegation attended the meeting, 


at the end of which the following communiqué containing an agreed statement by the 
Parties was issued: 


"At today's Emergency Meeting, an informal discussion was held between the 
Parties regarding the firing incident of 6 November 1957. The Parties examined 
the UNMOs' investigation report and considered measures to be taken to prevent 
@ recurrence of such incidents. It was agreed by the Parties that any 
legitimate work in the area concerned should not be interfered with and 
differences of opinion should be solved by peaceful means. It was also agreed 
that the Parties should comply fully with the General Armistice Agreement." 
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19. Twelve months later, in October 1958, the Israeli started digging another 

ditch to replace the one they had intended to dig through Tawafiq in 1957. They 
chose another location, some 350 metres to the West of the Arab village. An Israeli 
party dug during the night 15-16 October and at dawn completed this night's work 

by setting off charges of explosives. The Syrian Delegation lodged a complaint 
against this work carried out in the Demilitarized Zone under the protection of 
armed personnel. The inhabitants of Tawafiq protested in particular for the 

they said the new ditch cut across Arab lands, that the 
Israelis would cultivate up to it, and that such cultivation would be a further 
stage in the Israeli progress towards the East. 

20. It was beyond doubt that portions of a ditch 325 metres long cut across Arab 
lands, in view of the division of lands referred to in paragraph 4 of this report. 
But such division of lands had not been observed in the past and it seemed 


following reasons: 


impracticable at the present time to revert to landownership as the only basis for 
legitimate agricultural work in the area. Provided it was in the first place made 
clear that from the legal point of view the digging of the ditch created no right 
which in a final settlement could impair the validity of claims based on legal 
ownership, there were two points to consider: would the digging of the ditch 
result in any damage to lands used by Arabs; did the Israelis intend to cultivate 
up to it? With regard to the first point, a survey on the spot showed that the 
ditch would cause no damage to Arab lands. On the second point the Israelis alone 
could give the necessary assurances. Having received these assurances, I issued, 
on 4 November 1958, findings, a copy of which is attached to this report (Annex 1). 


The conclusions of these findings were as follows: 


"I accordingly find the digging of the ditch legitimate, on the assumption 
that it is, as explained, only a drainage ditch and will not be considered 
also as a limit up to which Israelis could extend their cultivation. I should 
add in this connexion that there has been no indication that such an intention 
may exist. The explanations given to me on 30 October have dismissed any 
possible doubt on this point.” 
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II. THE WINTER 1959-1960 PLOUGHING SEASON AND THE REVIVAL 
OF THE DISPUTES ABOUT CULTIVATION OF LAND 


21. The disputes began in the second half of December 1959. The villagers of 
Khirbat at Tawafiq wanted to start on 17 December the cultivation of lands which, 
they alleged, had been previously cultivated by them West of their village. On 
16 December, the Syrian Delegation complained that an Israeli excavating machine 
accompanied by armed soldiers was seen at about 8 A.M. digging a ditch on 
allegedly Arab land, West of the ditch referred to in the preceding paragraphs. 
On 17 December the Chairman visited the area. He saw that the Israeli settlers 
were digging a ditch for irrigation pipeline East of Tel Katzir up to a place 
close to the North-South drainage ditch dug in 1958 and which was not to be 
considered as a limit up to which Israeli cultivation might be extended. He 
asked that the work be stopped until the question could be settled. On 

18 December, the Israeli Delegate agreed in Tiberias to have a survey by United 
Nations military observers of a new pipeline site along the Eastern limit of 
previous Israeli cultivation. A preliminary survey was conducted on 19 December. 
On 22 December, the Chairman proposed an accurate survey to establish the Eastern 
limit of Israeli cultivation. The Israelis did not agree, but stated that they 
would not dig the projected pipeline or cultivate in the area for the present. 
They wished to meintain the status quo, including an interdiction for the Arabs 
not to encroach on areas they had not used during the rast year. 

22. On the other hand, the status quo apparently meant that the Israeli progress 
towards the 1958 ditch realized up to now would be maintained (when the ditch was 
dug, the limit of Israeli cultivation was between 50 and 200 metres West of it). 
In some places, the limit of Israeli cultivation was now closer and the Arabs 
continued to fear that, despite the assurance I had received, the ditch would 
become a new limit. 

23. On 24 December, a firing incident occurred between the villagers of Tawafiq 
and Israel border police in the vicinity of Tel Sanoukh. Rifle and automatic fire 
broke out at approximately O700Z and continued sporadically until approximately 
1100Z. An Israeli border policeman lost his life following a wound at the eye 
level in the initial exchange. His evacuation was delayed by the failure of 


efforts to arrange a cease-fire. An Arab was slightly wounded. 
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24. The Arabs who had been cultivating East of the 1958 drainage ditch wanted 
now to cultivate the "Arab lands" on the other side of the ditch. On 28 December, 
they set afire the "Yellow Field", The Chairman requested that they should not 


cultivate West of the ditch. This was agreed to, without prejudice to Arab rights 
. the lands. 


25. It was more and more clear that the narrow no man's land between the present 


Eastern limit of Israel cultivation and the 1958 ditch would be the subject of 
serious incidents, if no solution of the problem of-cultivation proved possible. 
On 6 January 1960, in a conversation with the Israeli Deputy Director of Armistice 
Affairs and the Senior Israel Delegate the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Coumission proposed a meeting between the villagers of Lower Tawafigq and the 
villagers of Tel Katzir. This proposal was not accepted. The Chairman again 
suggested such a meeting to the Israel Delegation in a letter dated 8 January. 
Answering this letter on 15 January, the Senior Israel Delegate stated: "I feel 
that if we had a chance to discuss the matter and clarify each other's point of 
view, some progress would be made. May I suggest therefore that we meet in 
Tiberias at your earliest convenience." When on 16 January the Chairman met the 
Senior Israel Delegate, the latter stated that he was not ready to discuss the 
matter and requested a postponement of the meeting until 19 January. 

26. On Saturday 16 January 1960, shortly before noon, an Israeli tractor 
unexpectedly appeared, advanced towards the ditch and ploughed a parcel close 

to it. This was interpreted by the Arabs as a provocation and as a breach of the 
status quo which the Chairman had asked them to respect by not working West of the 
ditch pending a solution of their dispute with the Israelis concerning cultivation 
in the area. Despite requests from the Chairman to stop the work begun on 

16 January, the Israeli settlers continued their cultivation on 17 and 18 January. 
27. On 18 January 1960 the Arabs crossed the 1958 drainage ditch to resume their 
cultivation. 

28. On 19 January 1960 the Acting Chief of Staff of United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization, replacing the Chairman who was unable to attend the 
meeting postponed till that day at the Israeli request, met with the Israel Deputy 
Director of Armistice Affairs and the Senior Israeli Delegate in Tiberias. The 
Deputy Director of Armistice Affairs reiterated his request for the maintenance 
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or the status quo and stated that no proposals for a settlement of the problem in 
the area could be examined until tension had been reduced. 
29. In view of the situation, the Chief of Staff issued, on 20 January 1960, 


findings of a practical character which, if not opposed by force, could enable 
both sides to carry on their activities. 
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III. CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF EVENTS IN THE 
TAWAFIQ-TEL KATZIR AREA FROM 20 JANUARY 
TO 31 JANUARY 1960 


30. The following chronological summary of the events which preceded the Israel 
attack on the village of Lower Tawafiq in the early hours of 1 February is based 
on two sources: 
(a) the complaints of the Parties and the reports made by United Nations 
military observers who investigated these complaints when an investigation 
was requested (the Syrian delegation alone requested investigations); 
(>) the observations recorded by United Nations military observers on the 
spot. In view of the tense situation in the area, UNMOs had been sent 


to observe and report immediately on any incidents. 


31. 20 January: 


(a) A Syrian complaint, accompanied by a request for an investigation, 
alleged (1) Israeli military activity in the Southern Demilitarized Zone , 
including the occupation by armed soldiers of previously prepared positions in 
the Tel Doueir area and at Tel Sanoukh (cf. paragraph 6 of this report); 

(2) the ploughing by seven Israeli bulldozers of Arab lands between Tel Doueir 
and Tel Sanoukh and East of Tel Sanoukh, under the protection of a military 
vehicle carrying four armed soldiers as well as the ploughing by another tractor 
of lands sowed a few days before by the inhabitants of Tawafiq. With regard to 
this Syrian complaint, it may be noted that a United Nations military observer 
posted on 20 January at Upper Tawafiq reported that he saw four Or five Israeli 
armed personnel in positions in the Tel Doueir area (MR 2097-2330) and 

seven tractors ploughing a field between the two wadis South of Tel Sanoukh 

(MR 2091-2332). On 21 January 1960 the same United Nations military observer 
saw that land East of Tel Sanoukh which had been cultivated by Arabs on 

18 and 19 January 1960 had been ploughed over by a tractor. 

(bo) In another Syrian complaint, accompanied by a request for an 
investigation, it was alleged that on 20 January 1960 an Israeli tractor started 
ploughing Arab-owned land at MR 2092-2338 (Tel Sanoukh area). With regard to 
this Syrian complaint, it may be noted that a United Nations military observer 
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posted at Upper Tawafiq reported that three Israeli civilians appeared at 
approximately O800Z on the eastern slopes of Tel Sanoukh and a few minutes 
later an Israeli tractor arrived and commenced to plough the area in a circular 
fashion. The tractor was joined by a bulldozer towing a plough end escorted by 
three armed Israeli border policemen. All work ceased at 0953Z, when tractors 


and border police left the area. 
32. 26 January: 


On that day Arab farmers crossed the drainage ditch dug in 1958. According 
to a Syrian complaint, accompanied by a request for an investigation, an 
“Israeli armoured car" from Tel Katzir advanced in the direction of Arab farmers 
cultivating their lands West of the ditch and prevented them from carrying on 
their work. With regard to this complaint it may be noted that a United Nations 
military observer posted at Upper Tawafiq observed that at 0900Z two Arabs 
crossed the ditch and started ploughing the "Yellow Field" (at MR 20900-23414 
and MR 20890-23425) West of the ditch. At 1110Z all the Israelis who had been 
working East of Tel Katzir left the area. At 1130Z an armoured personnel 
carrier arrived from the Tel Katzir area and stopped approximately at 100 to 
150 metres from the two Arabs who crossed back with their horses and ploughs 
to the Eastern side of the ditch. The Israeli armoured personnel carrier 
withdrew at 1220Z. The Arabs resumed work West of the drainage ditch. At 
1310Z four armed Israelis came from the West side of Tel Sanoukh, went down 
into the ditch dug by the Israelis in 1957 (which follows a curved course from 
MR 20945-23415 to 20895-23390) and took position at MR 2090-2340. At 13202 
the Israeli armoured personnel carrier returned. One of the Arab farmers 
continued ploughing. The other left. The armoured personnel carrier then 
circled South, came back inside the 1957 ditch West of Tel Sanoukh and took 
position at the junction of the 1957 and 1958 ditches (MR 20900-23410). The 
Arab farmer left the area at 1410Z. The Israeli armoured personnel carrier 
withdrew West of Tel Katzir some minutes later. 

33. During this period (20-26 January), the Israel delegation complained, 
without requesting investigations, that a section of Syrian soldiers were seen 
daily in Tawafiq village, that soldiers were also seen occupying previously 
prepared positions in Nugeib (MR 2118-2438) and south-east of Tel Doueir at 
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MR 2105-2323. Israel further complained that Syrian fortifications and strong 
points were still encroaching inter alia in various parts of the Southern 
Demilitarized Zone. As soon as-the presence of "Syrian soldiers” in Tawafiq 
was alleged, United Nations military observers were asked to report on whether, 
in addition to Arab farmers, they had seen Syrian soldiers. It was reported 
that on 19, 20 and 26 January (the Arabs did not work in the area between the 
last two dates) Arab farmers only had been seen. They wore their typical clothes 
and hed rifles, ploughs and cattle. The rifles were set aside until an Israeli 
armoured personnel carrier arrived. The Arabs then took up their rifles and 
ploughed with their weapon, in one hand or slung across their shoulders. On 
20 January, on the approach of the Israeli armoured vehicle, they took position 
in the ditch. It was not until 27 January that three Syrian national guards 
armed with rifles and wearing battle dresses and red keffies were seen in the 
area on the West side of the ditch. They should not have been there - and the 
Syrian authorities were requested to withdraw them, just as the Israel 
authorities had been and were still being requested to withdraw their border 
police and their armoured vehicles. As to the question of fortifications and 
strong points - Syrian and Israeli - in the Demilitarized Zone, the attention 
of the Security Council has been drawn to the matter in reports by Lieutenant- 
General E.L.M. Burns and, after him, by the Acting Chief of Steff, 

Colonel Byron V. Leary (cf. in particular paragraphs 11 and following in 
Colonel Leary's report dated 1 July 1957 (S/3844). No progress iis proved 
possible concerning the dismantling of any fortification. 


34. 27 Januery: 


(a) A Syrian complaint, requesting an investigation, alleged that on 
27 January six Israeli armed soldiers alighted from an armoured car north-west 
of Tel Sanoukh and occupied previously prepared military positions; at 08102 
the armoured car fired in the air to frighten the Arab cultivators. Between 
0920Z and 11452 several shots were fired in the direction of the Arab farmers 
from an armoured car located West of Tel Sanoukh and at 1210Z the Israeli 
soldiers opened fire on the Arab villagers of Tawefigq. 
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(>) The Israeli version of the incidents on 27 January is contained in 
a complaint for which no investigation was requested. The complaint alleged 
that at approximately O7COZ six armed Syrian soldiers took covering positions 
along the 1958 drainage ditch, while five other armed Syrian soldiers took 
positions along the old “1~>-*es* camal (MR 20895-23395). According to the 
complaint, three shots were fired by the Syrians at 0755Z and the Israelis did 
not return fire; at approximately 0915Z four shots were fired by the Syrians 
on an Israeli police car “ext of Tel Sanoukh, and Syrian soldiers opened fire 
from their positions in Tawefiq village. 

(c) With regard to these Syrian and Israeli complaints relating to 
incidents on 27 January, it may be noted that an Israeli armoured car, mounting 
a light machine-gun, was seen by a United Nations military observer while he 
was observing from Upper Tawafiq Arabs ploughing fields West of the 1958 drainage 
ditch. The armoured car entered the Demilitarized Zone from the Southern end 
of Tel Katzir and, after proceeding to Northern Tel Sanoukh, arrived close to 
the junction of the 1957 ditch with the 1958 drainage ditch. The personnel in 
the armoured car could then be heard shouting at the Arabs. Some minutes later, 
the United Nations military observer heard shots from the vicinity of the armoured 
car, which, after a few moments, moved off, though it remained in the 
Demilitarized Zone. The Areb farmers continued working until fired upon from 
Tel Sanoukh at 0921Z. This fire was returned from the Tawafiq area and continued 
until 0930Z. The Arab farmers took cover in the 1958 ditch. At approximately 
1210Z fire was opened from Tel Sanoukh towards Lower Tawafiq. The presence of 
"Syrian soldiers" in the Tawafiq area on 27 January has been referred to in 
paragraph 53 of this report. 


35- 28 Jenuary: 


A Syrian complaint, requesting an investigation, alleged that an Israeli 
armoured car threatened Arabs who were cultivating fields West of the 1958 
drainage ditch and fired six shots at them. With regard to this complaint, it 
may be noted that a United Nations military observer, observing on 28 January 1960 
from Upper Tawafiq Arab farmers working “est of the 1958 drainage ditch, reported 
that, at 0915Z, an Israeli armoured car appeared and stopped at a short distance 
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from the farmers. The six men in the armoured car stood up and could be heard 
shouting at the Arabs. After approximately fifteen minutes, the armoured car 

left in the direction of the tablelands (North and mst of Tel Shakha, 

MR 209150-235150). When it was on the tablelands, firing could be heard from 

that direction. At the same time, firing was opened from Tel Sanoukh towards 

the Arab farmers, who withdrew. 


3%. 29 January: 


(a) Israeli complaints, for which no investigations were requested, 
alleged that, on 29 January, Syrian soldiers took up positions north of Tawafiq 
at MR 20892-23568, and South of Tel Sanoukh at MR 2099-2336, and that at 
approximately 1145Z Syrian military positions in Lower and Upper Tawafiq opened 
MG and rifle fire on an Israeli “police patrol" and towards Tel Katzir. Then, 
according to the Israeli complaint, the Syrians, at approximately 14002, fired 
about fifteen "artillery" rounds (heavy mortars) from military positions in 
the Tawafiq area towards an Israeli “police patrol" and, at approximately 
14172, two Syrian jet MIG fighters coming from the Northwest overflew the Ein 
Gev-Tel Katzir area and the South-Eastern part of Lake Kinneret (lake Tiberias). 

(>) Syrian complaints - for which no investigations were requested - 
alleged that on 29 January seven armed Israeli soldiers occupied pcsitions at 
Tel Shakha (MR 209150-235150) and at Tel Sanoukh. According to these complaints, 
fire was opened at 1125Z from Tel Sanoukh on Arab farmers working their lands 
West of the 1958 drainage ditch in the presence of United Nations military 
observers and, at 12102, fire was also opened on the same farmers from 
Tel Shakha. 

(c) With regard to these Israeli and Syrian complaints relating to — 
incidents on 29 January, United Nations Military observers on the spot reported 
that at 1132Z four shots were fired from Tel Sanoukh at Arab farmers. At 1150Z 
an exchange of fire occurred between Tel Sanoukh, the tablelands and Upper 
Tawafiq. A cease-fire was requested and became effective at 1215Z. At 12232 
odd shots were fired from the tableland. At 1349Z there was one burst of LMG 
from Tel Sanoukh. At 1353Z the Israelis on the tableland fired with two LMGs 
at an Arab farmer and an ox. At 1355Z Syrians replied with mortar. A cease-fire 
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was requested and teceme effective at 1418Z. At 143€Z twe Israeli military 
jets were in the area end there was AA fire from the Syrians. At 14432 fcur 


rsree_i military jets flew into Syria. At 1507Z the Arab farmers withdrew. 


7. 3 January: 


(a) A Syrian complaint, for which no investigation was requested, alleged 
that on 30 January 1960 new fortifications were occupied by Israelis at 
approximately MR 2083-2340 at the Southern extremity of Tel minus 98 (Tel Katzir). 
According to another Syrian complaint, Isreelis in positions at Tel Katzir, 

Tel Sanoukh and Tel Shakha opened fire with automatic weapons at 1037Z on Arab 
farmers. Fire was returned. 

(>) The Israelis complained, without requesting an investigation, that 
on 30 January 1960 at approximately 1039Z three shots were fired from Lower 
Tawefiq towards the tebleland and that Syrian military positions in Lower and 
Upper Tawafiq fired continuously until 1100Z. The Israelis also complained that 
between 1100Z and 1200Z the Syrians opened fire, in spite of the cease-fire 
agreed upon. According to another Israeli complaint, armed Syrian soldiers 
crossed the 1958 drainage ditch. At approximately 1300Z, the Syrians opened 
heavy fire, including "artillery" from all their military positions across the 
"international boundary" towards Tel Sanoukh, Tel Katzir and the tablelend. 

The Syrian fire lasted until 1320Z, in spite of the cease-fire agreed upon. 
Intermittent firing continued until 1500Z. 

(c) With regard to the above Syrian and Israeli compleints concerning 
incidents on 30 January, United Nations military observers on the spot reported 
that firing at 10402 in the general vicinity of Areb farmers when they arrived 
in the fields originated from the tableland. The Syrians returned the fire and 
at 10522 an exchange of fire took place coming from the tableland, Tel Sanoukh 
and Upper Tawafiq. A cease-fire was requested at 1054Z to permit the withdrawal 
of a United Nations military observer. The cease-fire became effective at 11002. 
At 1106Z fire was opened from Israeli positions on Tel Sanoukh while a 
United Nations military observer was being removed from his position in the valley 
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at the junction of the 1957 and 1958 ditches. At 11072 firing ceased but was 
resumed at 11342 from Tel Sanoukh. At 11412 firing ceased again but was resumed 
at 12542 from both sides, including mortar fire falling on the South and Centre 
of Tel Sanoukh. At 13517Z tracer bullets ignited stubble on Tel Katzir. No 
Israelis were seen fighting this fire, which was of no consequence. Three Arab 
cultivators sought shelter in ditches. A new cease-fire requested at 1309Z became 
effective at 1520Z. It was broken at 13252 by Israeli fire coming again from 

Tel Sanoukh. At 1446Z five shots were fired from Tawafiq in the direction of 

Tel Katzir. 


38. ZL January: 


(a) According to Israeli complaints, for which no investigations were 
requested, three Syrian soldiers carrying sub-machine guns and disguised as 
civilians crossed the 1958 drainage ditch and pretended to plough on the Western 
side of the ditch. At approximately 1050Z the Syrian military positions in 
Lower and Upper Tawafiq, as well as across the "international boundary”, opened 
heavy MG, LMG, rifle and "artillery fire" on three Israeli "policemen" North of 
Tel Sanoukh. Fire was also opened on the tablelands, Tel Sanoukh and Tel Katzir. 
This lasted until approximately 13533Z, when a cease-fire was agreed upon. At 
1334Z, in spite of the cease-fire, the Syrians kept on firing on the tablelands. 
Fire was not returned. An attempt made during the cease-fire to recover @ wounded 
"policeman" was met with heavy Syrian artillery, mortar and recoilless gun fire. 
One of the "policemen" was killed and two others wounded. The Israel Delegation 
also complained that on 31 January 1960, at approximately 1000Z, two jet fighters 
coming from El Hamma valley flew over Israel territory, Lake Kinnereth and 
Kyriat Shmone, and then disappeared to the Fast. Israel also repeated the 
complaints mentioned in paragraph 4 above, concerning the presence of Syrian 
soldiers in Tawafiq village, the occupation of positions at Nugeib and Southeast 
of Tel Doueir; the Syrian fortifications and strong points encroaching on the 
Southern Demilitarized Zone. 
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(b) According to a Syrian complaint, for which no investigation was requested, 
on 31 January 1960, at 10282, two Israeli jet fighters coming from the West flew 
over the Syrian territory of Fiq and the Southern Demilitarized Zone and returned 
to the West in the direction of Israel. In another complaint, for which an 
investigation was requested, Syria alleged that, on 31 January 1960, at 10402, 
some Israelis advanced and fired in the direction of Arab farmers and that at 
1120Z an Israeli armoured car advanced towards Arab farmers and opened fire. Fire 
was returned. 

(c) With regard to the Israeli and Syrian complaints relating to incidents 
on 31 January, it may be noted that United Nations military observers observed the 
area from an observation post they established at 0700Z at Upper Tawafiq. No 
observer went to the valley during that day. At 1000Z, two Arabs from Lower 
Tawafiq were seen moving Fast. They crossed the 1958 ditch and started to work 
in area MR 2091-2343. One minute later one rifle shot was fired from Tel Sanoukh. 
At 1048Z three men in uniform (dark), armed with light weapons, were observed in 
the field centered at MR 2088-2339, West of Tel Sanoukh, advancing North. They 
advanced in bounds (running 1-15 m., down, rolling over, etc.) while firing towards 
one of the farmers. When they reached the "Yellow Field" (the centre of which 
is MR 2089-2342), South of the pipeline, heavy and light machine-gun fire was 
opened from Syrian positions at Upper Tawafigq. The fire was returned from the 
Israeli positions on Tel Sanoukh and Tel Katzir, the United Nations military 
observers at Upper Tawafiq had to take cover, as the Israeli fire went all over the 
place. They reported it was impossible to observe anything from their new position, 
but that they heard explosions which might have originated from mortar shells 
landing 100/200 metres to the West. At 1200Z the fire quieted dow. The United 
Nations military observers got out and took position 600 metres east of Upper 
Tawafigq from where it was possible to observe the area safely. A cease-fire was 
arranged to extricate a wounded Israeli. At 1217Z an Israeli armoured personnel 
carrier moved in from Tel Katzir down to the "Yellow Field". When it reached the 
field, two rounds of fire from an anti-tank weapon were fired at it from Upper 
Tawafiq. The armoured personnel carrier withdrew and disappeared West of Tel Katzir. 
A second cease-fire was agreed upon with the reservation that only stretcher- 
bearers would be used. At 1320Z, two unarmed stretcher-bearers from Tel Sanoukh 
entered the "Yellow Field" and picked up the wounded Israeli, who was later removed 
to Tel Katzir in a civilian car. After this, there was some firing from the 
vicinity of the tableland which could not be observed by United Nations military 
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IV. THE ATTACK AND DEMOLITION BY THE ISRAEL MILITARY FORCES OF 
KHIRBAT-AT-TAWAFIQ (NIGHT OF 31 JANUARY-1 FEBRUARY 1960) 


39. The Israeli attack occurred in the early hours of the morning. Heavy 
artillery fire was heard between 2250Z and 2400Z. At O100Z there were four rounds 
of light artillery fire from Ein Gev (an Israeli settlement in the Demilitarized 
zone) and salvoes from the same location at 0102Z, 0104Z, 0122Z and 0146z. 

Ein Gev was still firing at 0201Z. At 01452 there were five salvoes from the 
Syrian side. 

4O. ‘The Chief of Staff of United Nations Truce Supervision Organization, when 
informed in Jerusalem that artillery was firing in the area, called on the 

two Parties at 0030Z for a cease-fire by 0100Z. The cease-fire was effective 

at 02172. 

4), The Israeli official communique published on 2 February 1960 stated: "The 
cabinet session commenced with an announcement by the Chief of Staff that Syrian 
positions in the Demilitarized Zone had been wiped out during the night. ‘The 
operation was provoked by the infiltration of Syrian soldiers into the Zone in the 
guise of farmers and the lose of two lives and the wounding of a number of 
persons in border incidents". According to Israeli sources three Israelis were 
killed and seven wounded during the military operation on the night of 

1 February. 

42, The Syrians, in their complaint on the incident, stated that at 2215Z the 
Israelis began to shell the village of Tawafiq and surrounding area with heavy 
artillery and mortars, and that the shelling lasted two hours. Following this, 
according to the same complaint, Israeli military forces entered Tawafiq with 
heavy trucks and armoured cars. They occupied and demolished the deserted 
village. Syrian forces opened dense fire of artillery and 120 m. mortars on 
the Israeli forces, which left the village. As a result of the incident, there 
were two killed and two wounded on the Arab side. 

43, The investigation was carried out by a United Nations military observer 

on 2 and. 3 February 1960. In his report, the full text of which is reproduced 
in Annex 2, the following passages may be considered as being of particular 
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interest, as they should help to provide impartial answers to questions such as: 
Was the village a stronghold? Was it inhabited or deserted when the Israeli army 
attacked it? 

44, Lower Tawafiq was found to be a village approximately circular in shape 

and about 150 metres in diameter. A second separate part of the same village is 
about 50 metres South of the main village. This second part was a group of about 
five small buildings. The main part of the village was circled by a continuous 
trench about 1-1/2 metres deep, of irregular course, but generally forming the 
perimeter of the village. The trench was formed partly by digging down but in 
places half the depth of the trench was formed by building up walls with stones 
to form a parapet and parados. The bottom of the trench had straight walls and 
appeared to have been made or repaired not more than two weeks earlier. At 
intervals of approximately 15 metres, firing slots suitable for riflemen had 
been made in the stone parapet of the trench. At the Eastern side the trench 

ran out of the village for a distance of 150 metres until it entered the cover 

of the wadi at MR 2097-2342. The village was entirely surrounded by barbed wire 
entanglement placed about 40 metres from the trench. A second wire entanglement 
in the form of a half circle beginning and ending at the first wire enclosed 

the second part of the village. No bunkers or overhead cover could be found 

in the village. 

45, All buildings in Lower Tawafiq were found to be destroyed except six or seven 
in the Northern perimeter. They had been destroyed by explosive charges placed 
in most of the buildings. Ten depressions caused by the explosions were counted 
in the main village and three in the second part. The depressions in the 

main rooms of the houses generally were about one half metre deep and one metre 
in diameter. The depressions were linked together by small bare burnt paths 

such as would be left by cordtex or other explosive instantaneous fuse. The roofs 
of the buildings had been scattered and the walls thrown outwards. The buildings 
were or had been all of stone wall plastered on the inside and outside with 

what appeared to be mud. The houses were small; average room sizes were 
approximately 2-1/2 metres by 3-1/2 metres. There were no signs that the 
buildings had been used for human occupancy for several months. Most floors were 
covered with animal dung. None of the buildings had windows or doors. A few 
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tins were found in some of the buildings still standing. ‘They were of the type 
that might have been used for heating water. Two sleeping quilts were found 

in the second, South part of the village. They were laying on top of rubble 
with stone placed on top of them. They had the appearance of having been placed 
after the explosion. No evidence of any fighting was found in the village. The 
area was searched for bomb and shell craters with negative results. No blood 
was found. Some few holes that could have been made by bullets were seen, ‘The 
only ammunition picked up was in a full light machine-gun magazine. 

46. The Israel Government has published a list of war material found in the 
village. It communicated this list to me in a letter dated 3 February. I 
observed that I wished the Israel Delegation had immediately show this war 
material to the United Nations military observers on the spot. Had they seen it, 
they would have been able to report to me. 
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V. INCIDENTS SUBSEQUENT TO THE ISRAELI ATTACK AGAINST 
KHIRBAT-AT-TAWAFIQ 





OTacvd February 1960: 
(a) On 1 February 1960, at 08402, whilst on duty at Kuneitra, United Nations 


f 


military observers heard the sound of jet aircraft in the vicinity of this tow, 
followed by the sound of light anti-aircraft artillery fire. At 08452 the UNMO's 
saw four unidentified jet aircraft flying from “orth to South, approximately 
5 kilometres west of Kuneitra, at a height of between 5,000 to 8,000 feet. Some 
shell bursts were also observed in the air. The aircraft were kept under 
observation and at 0850Z, six jet aircraft, four of them identified as "Mysttres" 
were observed circling directly overhead, diving and climbing from between 4,000 to 
8,000 feet. The Syrian positions continued to engage these aircraft with light 
anti-aircraft fire. At 0855Z the Mysttres had circled to a position approximately 
5 kilometres South of Kuneitra, still maintaining the same tactics. From this ; 
position, at approximately 0858Z, the aircraft turned and flew North and South of i 
Kuneitra, in a Northernly direction, while stil being engaged by IAA from Syrian : 
positions. The above observations corroborated the allegations in the Syrian 5 
complaint requesting an investigation of this incident. 
(>) On 1 February 1960 the Israelis complained that at approximately 07452 a 
platoon of Syrian armed soldiers had taken positions around Lower Tawafig and that 
some other Syrian soldiers had taken positions just above Tel Sanoukh. An UNMO 
was at Tel Katzir when he received the order to investigate the Israeli complaint. 
He moved to the area of the basketball court at MR 20830-23455. A sub-inspector 
of the Israeli border police and a border policeman told him that at approximately 
04302 five groups of between eight to ten men with steel helmets and fully armed, 
had taken positions in trenches between the houses of Lower Tawafigq. At E 
approximately 1050Z, the United Nations military observer observed, at 
MR 20958-23378, two men dressed in dark khaki, whose upper body only was visible. 
Another man, dressed in light khaki, was seen at MR 20945-23430 in Lower Tawafigq 
village. The observer did not see if the three men had arms. 
(c) At 1443Z an UNMO saw two farmers ploughing West of 1958 drainage ditch. 
At 1528Z they returned to Lower Tawafiq. 
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(a) At 18352 an UNMO reported small arms firing in the Tawafiq area, followed 
at 2157Z by MG firing and eight rounds of mortar fire in the same area. At 22372 


the firing ceased. An Israeli complaint of 1 February states that they did not 
return fire. 


48. 2 February 1960: 


(a) According to a Syrian complaint, on the night of 1 to 2 February, at 
about 23.30Z, the Israelis fired several mortar shells on Khirbet-at-Tawafigq. 

The United Nations Military Observer who conducted the investigation saw about 
twenty-five new circular craters (1.5 m. in diameter and 50 cm. deep) in an area 
200 x 300 m. on both sides of the main road, at MR 2112 - 2348, in newly ploughed 
land. He collected several fragments of shells from the craters. 

(bo) A United Nations Military Observer also observed at 0120Z an exchange of 
small arms fire and MG. At 0700Z an UNMO saw ten men at MR 20976 - 23410; three 
at MR 20950 - 23400; three on Tel Sanoukh, and eighteen in position South of 
tableland. At 0817Z an observer saw four men at MR 20955 - 23400; at 08392 eight, 
and at 0901Z ten, some of them in khaki with steel helmets. 

(c) At 1136Z two men were ploughing West of the 1958 ditch. At 1148Z an 
Observer reported the presence of armed Syrians in position South and Southwest 
of Lower Tawafiq. At 1325Z the two farmers returned to Lower Tawafiq. 

(a4) On the basis of the above observations, the Chairman of the Mixed 


Armistice Commission requested both Parties to withdraw all armed forces posted in 
the Demilitarized Zone. 


4g. 3 February 1960: 


On that day, between 0140Z and 0249Z, a United Nations military observer saw 
a series of flares over Upper Tawafiq and reported explosions in the Lower Tawafiq 
area; he also reported gun flashes and short bursts of tracers from the Syrian 
side. At 1730Z tracers were observed coming from Upper Tawafiq and from then until 
1905Z there were indications of tracers, shell bursts and explosions in the area 
of Upper Tawafiq and shell bursts and explosions in Lower Tawafiq. Tracers were 
observed directed from Upper Tawafiq towards Tel Katzir and Tel Sanoukh and flares 
were fired over the whole area. Further firing was heard in the Tel Katzir area 
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at 19562, 23352 and later. Both Syrian and Israeli complaints were received as a 
result of the firing from 1750Z onwards and, according to an Israeli complaint, 


one Israeli was wounded, and it was reported on 8 February 1960 that he had died 
from his wounds. 


50. 4 February 1960: 


According to an Israeli complaint, Syrian positions in Tawafiq and Fast of 
Tel Sanoukh opened fire on the Tel Katzir area with machine-guns, mortars and 
mortar flares at 1830Z and 2350Z. Unidentified firing was seen and heard in the 
Tawafiq-Tel Katzir area by a United Nations military observer. 

Also, further North, at 1030Z, United Nations military observers stationed at 
Observation Post 2 (MR 2118 2908) reported that a fire fight had broken out between 
an Israeli police patrol from an armoured personnel carrier at MR 21190 29145 and 
armed Arabs located at 21195 29150 in the Northern D Zone. At 1035Z, a Syrian 
Police Post Northeast of Observation Post 2 opened fire with heavy machine-guns. 
The Israeli patrol was pinned down and at 1058Z a further Israeli armoured 


personnel carrier and 4 small truck attempted to cover the withdrawal of the patrol. 


The Israeli vehicles came under heavy machine-gun fire and mortar or artillery fire 
during the course of which two Israelis were wounded. A call for a cease-fire was 

made by the Chairman at 1040Z but did not become effective until 1130Z. The whole 

incident was observed by United Nations military observers. 


51. 5 February 1960: 


United Nations military observers reported seeing four Israelis in positions 
on Tel Sanoukh and four on the Tableland. Six Arabs, three of whom were armed, 
were walking South of Upper Tawafiq; none went West of the 1958 drainage ditch. 
Complaints from both Syria and Israel of firing in the Tel Katzir - Tawafigq area 
with machine-guns, mortar flares and hand grenades between 20452 and 24002. 


52. 6 February 1960: 

On that day United Nations military observers reported seeing fifteen Israelis 
in blue uniform on the Tableland and two on Tel Sanoukh. An Israeli complaint 
stated that Syrians opened machine-gun fire from Lower Tawafiq towards the 
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Tel Katzir area at 1830Z; this was not observed by United Nations military 


observers; however, flares were seen over Tawafiq and Tel Katzir during the night. 


Soe, a February 1960: 


United Nations military observers reported twenty armed Israelis in position 
on the Tableland and six armed Arabs in position Fast of Tawafiq. 


54. 8 February 1960: 


Arabs cultivated West of the 1958 drainage ditch for approximately forty-five 
minutes. 


55. 9, 10, 11 and 12 February 1960: 
Nothing to report in the Southern Demilitarized Zone. 


56. However, on 12 February 1960 a serious incident occurred further North, which 
increased tension between Israel and Syria. On this day a fire fight started at 
14182 between Israeli border policemen coming from an Israeli armoured personnel 
carrier, which was at approximately MR 20995 - 27505 in Israel controlled territory, 
and armed Arabs in the Central Demilitarized Zone. A cease-fire was requested. 

At 1437Z, it was reported by the Senior Syrian Delegate that positions at Dardara 
(in the Central Demilitarized Zone) had opened fire on Syrian positions at 

Tel Hilal. At 14382 another Israeli armoured personnel carrier arrived in the 

same area. The fire from Arabs in the Demilitarized Zone and from positions at 

Tel Hilal was directed at the Israeli patrol. At 1507Z a new cease-fire was 
requested. A United Nations military observer reported, that at 1555Z, 20 mm cannon 
fire was observed coming from Israel positions at Dardara. At 1603Z the cease-fire 
was in effect. As a result of this incident two Israeli border police were killed 
and one wounded. The Israeli Delegation lodged a complaint and the Syrian 
Delegation two complaints, both requested investigations which were carried out. 


57. 13 February 1960: 
Nothing to report. 


58. 14 February 1960: 


At 0738Z a United Nations military observer reported four jet aircraft over 
Kuneitra (in Syrian territory) at high altitude. AA barreries opened fire. 
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VI. EFFORTS TO RESTORE TRANQUILLITY IN THE AREA 


59. The preceding sections of this report have dealt with the events in the 
Tawafiq-Tel Katzir area between 20 January 1960, the day on which my findings were 
delivered to the two Parties, and 14 February. While these events were taking 
place, and more particularly after the Israeli military action against Khirbat-at- 
Tawefiq on 1 February, efforts were made to restore calm to the area. 

60. From the very beginning, it appeared that the Government of Israel, without 
expressly rejecting the Chief of Staff's findings, ignored them. The Arabs 

waited till 26 January before resuming cultivation on the West side of the "1958 
ditch". Their work was then interfered with by the Israel border police. This 
might be considered as a confirmation of the Israel attitude. It accordingly 
seemed necessary, without discarding the findings, to make a further effort to 
bring back tranquillity in the area. In a letter dated 30 January 1960, the Chief 
of Staff appealed to the two Parties to the General Armistice Agreement to 
co-operate with the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission in the organization 
of an urgent cease-fire in the area. The letter recalled that the two Parties 

had reaffirmed, in declarations addressed to the Secretary-General in May 1956, 
their unconditional acceptance of the provisions of Article III, 2, of the General 
Armistice Agreement, with a reserve for the right of self-defense (8/3596, 

Annexes III and IV). 

61. The Chief of Staff, in the same letter, recalled also the Parties' agreed 
statement following the emergency meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission held 
on 14 November 1957. They had then agreed that any legitimate work in the area 
concerned (the Tel Katzir-Tawafiq area) should not be interfered with, that 
differences of opinions should be solved by peaceful means and that they should 
comply fully with the General Armistice Agreement. The Chief of Staff appealed to 
the Parties to meet urgently with a view to carrying out the above agreement. 

He added: "The agreement that differences of opinion should be solved by peaceful 
means should, in my view, be carried out without qualifications which the 

text of the agreement does not foresee and which might prevent or dangerously delay 
a@ meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission". 

62. On 31 January 1960, the Chief of Staff informed the two Parties that he had 


instructed the Chairman to arrange for urgent visits by United Nations military 
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observers of the areas referred to in the last paragraph of Article V of the 
General Armistice Agreement as well as of the Demilitarized Zone. He requested 
the two Parties co-operation with the United Nations military observers, who, in 
the fulfilment of this mission, should enjoy freedom of movement. The purpose 
of the visits was to observe and report to the Chief of Staff of United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization on the building up of forces if such building up 
had taken place. A few hours after this letter was delivered, the Israel army, 
which had brought forces into the area, attacked Khirbat-at-Tawafiq, In the 


following days these forces were withdrawn, This was confirmed by United 

Nations Military Cbservers who, on 5 February, visited both the Demilitarized 
Zone from the Israel side and the Israel defensive area, The visit of the Demil- 
itariged Zone from the Syrian side, on 9 February, indicated no Syrian build- 
ing up of armed forces in the zone, Up to now the Syrian military authorities 
who, following the advance of Israel armed forces into the Demilitarized Zone 

and their attack on lower Tawafiq, moved reinforcements towards the boundary, 
have refused their co-operation for a visit of the Syrian defensive area by 


United Nations Military Observers. 

63. In a letter dated 21 January 1960, the Commander of the First Army of the 
United Arab Republic referred to the Chief of Staff's findings. He requested the 
study of a new line which would give the Arabs a larger share of the lands 
belonging to them in the area. He complained that land ploughed by the Israelis 
on Saturday, 16 January 1960, had been included by the findings in the lands 
reserved for Israeli cultivation; that the ten-meter buffer zone was taken from 
the land reserved for Arab cultivation, whereas the findings recognized that 

50 per cent of the lands in the area belonged to the Arabs. Moreover, Arab lands 
on the Northern slopes of Tel Sanoukh had been included in the lands for Israeli 
cultivation, although they had not been previously cultivated by Israelis, and 
the Tel Doueir area (MR 2097-2331), which was omitted in the findings, had been 
hurriedly cultivated on 20 January 1960 by the Israelis with eight tractors. The 
findings were, however, to be respected. 

64. The Director of Armistice Affairs, Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs, in a 


letter to the Chief of Staff, dated 29 January 1960, stated inter alia: "We respect 


the rights of certain Arabs to cultivate their land in the (Demilitarized) Zone 
and we will enable them to do so, provided that, in respect of such cultivation, 
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as in every other respect within the Zone, there is no entry or intervention on 
the part of Syrian authorities. As to the authority of the Chief of Staff in the 
Zone, I wish to draw your attention to the authoritative definition of Dr. Bunche, 
whose comment you cite: "He will not assume responsibility for direct 
administration of the Zones 

65. In his reply dated 30 January 1960, the Chief of Steff expressed the view 
that the provisions of Article V of the General Armistice Agreement and 

Dr. Bunch's authoritative comment excluded the possibility for either Party to 
the Agreement directly to intervene or dictate in the Demilitarized Zone. The 
Chief of Staff further noted that Arab farmers in the Southern Demilitearized Zone 
had been progressively prevented from exercising rights to cultivate in an area 
where the property of Arabs and Isreelis was intermingled, but where they 
respectively owned one half of the land. As to the authority of the Chief of 
Staff in the Zone, he had the responsibilities defined in Dr. Bugche's 
authoritative comment and in Article V of the General Armistice Agreement itself 
which, as noted in the resolution of the Security Council of 16 May 1951, “gives 
to the Chairman the responsibility for the general supervision of the 
Demilitarized Zone". 

66. In answer to his appeal for a cease-fire, the Chief of Staff received on 

31 January 1960, assurances of co-operation from both Parties. 

67. Replying to the Chief of Staff's other appeal for an urgent meeting of the 
Parties in which they would carry out their 1957 agreement to solve differences 
of opinion by peaceful means, the Commander of the First Army of the 

United Arab Republic agreed, on 31 January 1960, to meet the other Party in a 
special meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

68. On the same day, the Director of Armistice Affairs, Israel Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, indicated that Israel was prepared to meet with the other Party, 
“to discuss means of preventing recurrence of shooting or penetration from across 
the International Boundary into the Demilitarized Zone.... In no circumstances 
could (Israel) acquiesce in discussion with the Syrian authorities on any issue 
that pertains to the administration of the Demilitarized Zone West of the 
International Boundary and related questions". 
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69. On 31 January 1960, the Chief of Staff answered the Director of Armistice 
Affairs, Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs, asking him whether he should 
interpret his letter as a refusal to carry out without qualifications the agreement 
registered on 14 November 1957 and to accept the proposed meeting of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission. 

70. By a letter of 1 February 1960, the Director of Armistice Affairs, Israel 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, replied that his previous letter should not be 
interpreted as a refusal to meet the other Party, whether within the procedures 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission or otherwise, but that it remained the Israel 
position that they could not, at such a meeting, "discuss issues which rest 
exclusively between the Chairman and ourselves". 

7l. Ina letter of the same date to the Director of Armistice Affairs, Israel 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the Chief of Staff indicated that the latter had not 
requested a recognition of the Israel position as a condition for Israel's 
acceptance to meet with the other Party. The Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission might, if Israel agreed, inform the other Party that Israel wus 
prepared to meet with them, “whether within the procedures of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission or otherwise". 

72. On 2 February 1960, the Director of Armistice Affairs, Israel Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, replied in the affirmative with the proviso that the agenda of 
the meeting would exclude “issues which pertain to the administration of the 
Demilitarized Zone West of the International Boundary and related questions", 

73. In a letter of the same date, the Chief of Steff suggested to the Director of 
Armistice Affairs, Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs, to agree on "a special 
meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission in order to consider measures to be 
taken to prevent a recurrence of the latest firing incidents in the Tawafiq-Beit 
Katzir area". 

74. The Director of Armistice Affairs, Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
replied on 3 February 1960 suggesting an informal meeting, within the framework 

of the Mixed Armistice Commission or otherwise, to consider: “means of peventing 
recurrence of shooting or penetration from across the International Boundary into 
the Demilitarized Zone". The Director of Armistice Affairs further requested the 
assurance of the Chief of Staff that “if the Syrian attempt at the meeting to raise 
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questions pertaining to the Demilitarized Zone, in which, as has been made clear 
in preceding correspondence, they have no say, the Chairman will have your 
instructions to rule them out of order”. 
75. In his answer of the same date, the Chief of Staff pointed out to the Director 
of Armistice Affairs, Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs, that the phrase 
"informal meeting" had been introduced for the first time in their exchange of 
letters concerning the proposed meeting. He suggested the deletion of the word 
"informal", as well as the deletion of the word "special" (French “extraordinaire” ) 
used in the Syrian reply. As for the agenda, the Chief of Staff proposed 
"a meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission to consider means of preventing 
recurrence of shooting or penetration into the Demilitarized Zone contrary to the 
provisions of Article V of the General Armistice Agreement". On the other hand, 
it was impossible to give the requested “assurance” that the Chairman would be 
instructed to rule out of order questions in which Israel considered that the 
Syrians had no say - a phrase which might cover many possibilities. The Chief of 
Steff suggested instead that the conduct of the discussion be left with the 
Chairman, within the limits of the agenda. The other Party had accepted the 
proposed urgent meeting on 31 January. Should the Director of Armistice Affairs, 
Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs, be unable to take into account the above views 
expressed by the Chief of Steff, the latter would like to know what reply he 
should transmit to the other Party regarding Israel's acceptance of the proposed 
meeting. . 
76. In his reply dated 4 February 1960, the Director of Armistice Affairs, Israel 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, agreed that whether the meeting would be "informal" 
or "special" or just ."a meeting" was an insignificant matter. What was 
fundamental was the question of the agende. He referred to what he had said in 
his previous letters on the subject of the Mixed Armistice Commission and its 
relationship to the Demilitarized Zone. He added "your predecessors have made 
this issue plein" and quoted from e “pronouncement" by Lieutenant-General Riley, 
at a meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission. The Director of Armistice Affairs, 
Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs, then suggested that the other Party be 
informed that “we shall be glad to meet with them at any time, at any place, within 
the procedures of the Mixed Armistice Commission or otherwise, to discuss peace, 
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complete peace, or, if not that, to discuss means to preserve quiet and 
tranquillity along the international boundary, as long as nothing pertaining 

to the Demilitarized Zone West of that boundary is raised”. 

77. This Israeli suggestion was passed on to the other Party. They replied 

by expressing their readiness to meet representatives of Israel at any time 
within the framework of the Mixed Armistice Commission to discuss the recent 
incidents and aggressive actions committed in the Southern Demilitarized Zone. 
Such incidents resulted from the Israel military occupation of Tel Katzir, 

Tel Doueir, Tel Sanoukh and Tel Shakha, in violation of paragraph 5 of Article V 
of the General Armistice Agreement. The Syrian reply further noted that the 
Israelis had not acted in ac-zordance with the Chief of Staff's findings of 

20 January 1960 by opening fire on Arabs cultivating their lands within the 

limits of the findings. In order to ensure the tranquillity of the area, 

problems pertaining to the Demilitarized Zone had to be discussed. The refusal 

of Israel to attend such a discussion would constitute a violation of Article VII 
of the General Armistice Agreement. The Demilitarized Zone had been created by 
the General Armistice Agreement and both Parties could therefore discuss all 
matters pertaining to the Demilitarized Zone and exercise therein the same rights. 
78. The above Syrian reply was communicated to the Israel Government on 

7 February. In a letter of the same day to the Director of Armistice Affairs, 
Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the Chief of Staff indicated that, if it 

was looked at closely and.if it was quoted in full (Annex 3), Lieutenant-General 
Riley's statement at the meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission referred to 

by the Director of Armistice Affairs could hardly be regarded as a "pronouncement" 
on the general subject of the Mixed Armistice Commission and its relationship 

to the Demilitarized Zone. As a matter of fact Lieutenant-General Riley, far 
from making such a "pronouncement" had specified that it was the Mixed Armistice 
Commission which, under Article VII, 8, was competent to interpret the meaning 

of the General Armistice Agreement. This position, which is based on the 

General Armistice Agreement, had been that of his successors. However, successive 
Chiefs of Staff and Chairmen of the Mixed Armistice Commission had had to deal, 
after 1951, with a new position of the Israel Government. It did not agree to 
discuss in the Mixed Armistice Commission anything pertaining to the Demilitarized 
Zone or to submit to the Mixed Armistice Commission the interpretation of Article V 
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of the General Armistice Agreement for a decision as to its competence or as 
the competence of the Chairman in matters concerning the Demilitarized Zone. 
No ordinary meetings of the Mixed Armistice Commission had taken place since 
in view of disagreements on the agenda in which Syria wanted to include some 
their complaints relating to the Demilitarized Zone. This had not, however, 


prevented the holding of emergency meetings in connexion with grave firing 


to 


1951, 
of 


incidents in the Demilitarized Zone. The Israel Delegation was present at the k 


emergency meeting held on 14 November 1957 and, after an informal discussion, the 


two Parties had issued an agreed statement. The Chief of Staff concluded: 


",.. I have in the present circumstances tried to use the special powers of the 


Chairman under Article V in order to bring back tranquillity to the 
Tel Katzir-Tawafiq area. I have also tried to arrange a meeting in the hope 


that a discussion would help to end the present tension and resolve the 


underlying problems. I have so far not succeeded, but I still hope that both 


Parties will act in conformity with the following paragraph of the Security 
Council's resolution adopted on 18 May 1951: 


‘The Security Council 


eee eee ee eeeeeeeneee 


Armistice Agreement to refuse to participate in meetings of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission or to fail to respect requests of the Chairman of 
the Mixed Armistice Commission as they relate to his obligations under 


Article V, and calls upon the Parties to be represented at all meetings 


*Considers that it is inconsistent with the objectives and intent of the 
called by the Chairman of the Commission and to respect such requests’. 
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VII. EMERGENCY MEETING OF THE MIXED ARMISTICE COMMISSION 


16 FEBRUARY 1960 


79. After the failure of the Chief of Staff to arrange the meeting of the two 
Parties which he had suggested, a decision had to be taken concerning the Syrian 
request, dated 4 February 1960, for an emergency meeting of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. The incidents which had taken place, in particular the attack by the 
Israel armed forces against Tawafiq, were serious enough to be considered in an 
emergency meeting. Moreover, the situation remained grave. In a supplementary 
letter dated 6 February, the Syrian delegation added several complaints to those 
contained in its request of 4 February. 
80. The Chairman of the Israel-Syrian Mixed Armistice Commission convened an 
emergency meeting for 16 February 1960. According to the dates on which the 
communications from the Governments had been received, he listed the following 
items for a provisional agenda: 

(a) Agenda proposed in the Syrian letter of 4 February, supplemented 

by the Syrian letter of 8 February (Syrian complaints relating to the 

period 16 January to 7 February) 

(bv) Israel proposal to discuss peace, complete peace, or, if not that, 

to meet with the other Party "within the procedures of the Mixed Armistice 

Commission or otherwise, to discuss means to preserve quiet and tranquillity 

along the international boundary, as long as nothing pertaining to the 

Demilitarized Zone West of that boundary is raised” 

(c) Israeli and Syrian complaints regarding the 12 February 1960 

incident which took place in the vicinity of Wadi el Fajir (MR 2098-2751) 

and during which two Israeli border police were killed and one wounded. 
81. On 15 February 1960, the Senior Israel Delegate to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission drew the Chairman's attention to the fact that the other Party had 
not accepted the Israel offer quoted in item (b) of the provisional agenda. The 
Israel Delegate added "By the very fact that you have summoned a meeting of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission to consider an agenda of which the very first item 


is a discussion of matters pertaining to the Demilitarized Zone, you have taken 


up a position on an issue where there are basic differences of opinion. Moreover, 


you are well aware of our position in regard to that issue. 





You have thereby 
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prevented our participation in the meeting. In the light of what I say, you may 
wish to hold the proposed meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission in abeyance, 
so that unilateral action is not taken to convene it”. 

82. Had the Senior Israel Delegate stated that he would attend the emergency 
meeting on condition that the question of the competence of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission to deal with the Syrian complaints should be considered as a previous 
question, this condition would certainly have been accepted and the issue would 
have been considered under Article VII, paragraph 8, of the General Armistice 
Agreement. However, what the Senior Israel Delegate had proposed was that the 
Chairman should hold the meeting "in abeyance" for an indefinite period. The 


Chairman would thus practically have given his support to the Israel position, 
though the General Armistice Agreement provides that it is the Mixed Armistice 
Commission which should settle such "basic differences of opinion" as those to 
which the Senior Israel Delegate had referred. 

83. The emergency meeting of the Mixed Armistice Commission was held on 

16 February. At the beginning of the meeting, the Chairman stated that items (b) 
and (c) referred to above would be deleted from the agenda, as it was pointless 
to discuss them in the absence of the Israel Delegation. 

84. The Commission adopted a declaration and two resolutions, the Syrian 
Delegation and the Chairman voting in favour. These texts are reproduced in 
Annex 4. After the adoption of the resolutions, the Chairman made the following 
statement: 


"Unless the Mixed Armistice Cormission gives a different interpretation 
of its pcwers, tne incidents referred to in the Syrian complaints come, 


in my opinion, within the purview of the Commission. 


"The Security Council Resolution of 18 May 1951 refers to the 
sharing of powers between the Commission and its Chairman. However, 
the Commission, which is entitled to interpret the Armistice Agreement, 
has so far given uo instructions to the Chairman. In the absence of 
such instructions, the Chairman must take a decision on the question of 
competence, subject to the general reservation which I have made at the 
beginning of this statement. 
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"I have voted in favour of the two Syrian draft resolutions. ' 


"I feel obliged, however, solemnly to protest against the intervention 
of the armed forces of the two Parties which have used, during various 
incidents, light infantry weapons, and heavy ones, from positions within j 
the Demilitarized Zone or from without. 
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te 


I wish to recall that the majority of incidents brought to the 
attention of the Commission have taken place in the Demilitarized Zone 
where only ‘a limited number of locally recruited civilian police... 
for internal security purposes' is authorized under Article V, 5 (e) of 
the General Armistice Agreement." 
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VIII. FINDINGS OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF ISSUED ON 
20 JANUARY 1960 


55. It has been explained in the preceding sections of this report why I have 
been obliged by a steadily deteriorating situation to make use of the last resort 
available under Article V of the General Armistice Agreement, viz. the exercise 
of the power of “general supervision of the Demilitarized Zone", given to the 
Chief of Staff of United Nations Truce Supervision Organization, as Chairman 

ex officio of the Mixed Armistice Commission. After the Israeli ploughing close 
to the ditch on 16, 17 and 15 January, followed by the Arab crossing of the ditch 
on the afternoon of 15 January, there was no hope of finding a solution in a 


revival of a status guo formula. The formula - which had been tried at Israel's 





suggestion - had proved deceptive. Similarly, in face of the increasing tension, 
there was no possibility of reverting to the proposal for a meeting between 
representatives of Tel Katzir and Tawafiq - a proposal which Israel had rejected. 
86. There remained the possibility of a request, decision or findings by the 
Chief of Staff. They had proved useful in the past. For instance, in March 1957 
when the Israelis started building a new steel bridge South of the Huleh, the 
Acting Chief of Staff, accepting the explanation of the Israel authorities that 
the bridge had been erected as part of the Huleh Reclamation Project, and 
considering that it did not prejudice the interests of Arab civilians, found 
that, despite the possible military value of the bridge, he would not be 
justified in asking for its removal (s/3815, dated 23 April 1957). Syria 
accepted these findings. Similarly, my findings of 4 November 1958 concerning 
the legitimate digging of the ditch which was the subject of the present tension, 
were accepted in the conditions I have referred to, viz. that I had received 

the assurance from the Israeli side that it would not be considered as a limit 
up to which the Israelis would extend their cultivation. 

87. The findings I issued to the two Parties to the General Armistice Agreement 
on 20 January are annexed to this report (Annex 5). The exchange of letters 


which followed is summarized in the folloing section of this report. 


2 ee ea ee IRR 8 NS — 
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IX. THE PRESENT SITUATION 


That situation has - at least for the present - calmed down and the time has 


perhaps arrived to look to the future. 


sort 89. In a letter dated 4 February, I had made a new effort. Noting that the 
se Israel Government had not replied to the question whether it rejected my 
findings, I took the liberty of giving my arguments in favour of their acceptance. 
90. To this letter, I received on 15 February an answer which reads in part: 
— t "... We feel it would be far better, as our Senior Delegate to the 
itch i Mixed Armistice Commission has already urged in his letter of 7 February, 
for us to discuss directly with the Arabs concerned this question of 
cultivation in the Demilitarized Zone. 
1's “While I note what you say about your recommendations in the past, our 
_— { feeling is that direct negotiations with those who claim rights is the 
— most effective approach to the solution of this problem.” 
cted. 91. I replied immediately as follows: 
e "You have certainly noted that in my letter of 20 January to which 
1957 my findings were annexed, I referred to a Chairman's proposal, repeated 
, in his letter of 8 January, for holding a meeting between representatives 
e of Tel Katzir and Tawafiq, in the presence of a United Nations 
hat representative. Though this proposal had first been rejected by your 
: Delegation, hope for some arrangement was revived when on the night of 
15/16 January your Senior Delegate to the MAC asked for a meeting with 
‘ the Chairman and hinted at the possibility of ‘some progress’. 
"Unfortunately the meeting held in Tiberias on 19 January led to 
no results and, for the reasons given in my letter to you dated 20 Junuary, 
I then considered that it was my duty to issue findings. I was aware that 
ing they would probably be deemed unsatisfactory by both sides, but they 
msion could bring back tranquillity to the area, provided force was not used to 
— prevent their implementation. 
dd 
at "The developments which have taken place since 20 January, including 
im the raid by Israel armed forces against the village of Khirbat at Tawafiq 
during the night of 31 January-l February, have not contributed, I am 
t afraid, to the creation of a propitious atmosphere for the acceptance of 
oo your present proposal aiming at direct discussions with the Arabs concerned. 
rs 


"After the demolition of Khirbat at Tawafiq, the Arabs of the DZ 
may be reluctant to enter into the discussions you propose - all the more 
so as there is no assurance that these discussions would lead to practical 
results. 
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"The situation would be different if you accepted my findings of 
20 January. It would then be possible to approach Arab landowners, 
leaseholders, and generally farmers claiming rights to the use of certain 
lands, other than the lands covered by my findings. It would be suggested 
that these Arabs appoint representatives to negotiate with representatives 
of the Israeli settlers an arrangement for an equitable apportionment of 
lands in the southern DZ, the cultivation of which has also given rise to 
disputes, even to recent armed clashes. The Arabs might ask that UNTSO 
should be represented at the negotiations, or should act as intermediary if 
the negotiations are not direct. In view of the special powers of the 
Chairman in the DZ, there could, I think, be no objection to such a 
request. 


"Just as I would have preferred an agreed arrangement for the 
cultivation of the lands covered by my findings of 20 January, so would I 
prefer an agreed arrangement for the lands referred to above." 

92. If disputes about land ceased, there would be no motive for Israel to send 
into the Demilitarized Zone border police in armoured vehicles, no motive either 
for Syria to send national guards or other personnel. This would mean that the 
provisions of Article V, 5 (e) and of Dr. Bunche's authoritative comment 

relating to the employment of locally recruited civilian police would be applied 
without reservation and that the Demilitarized Zone would be what it was intended 
to be, viz. "demilitarized". 


Carl Cson vcn Horn 
Ma jor-General 
Chief of Staff 





ome es: 
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ADDENDUM 


A 
. l. After this report was completed and forwarded to New York, the Israel Director 
of Armistice Affairs stated in the last paragraph of a letter sent to me on 
ir 22 February: "I would like to renew my proposal that you use your good offices 
to arrange a conference, at an appropriately high level, for a general exchange 
of views between the Syrians and ourselves with the purpose of exploring 
practical ways of restoring quiet and tranquillity". 
' 2. I replied on 23 February that I was particularly interested in this last 
paragraph of the letter from the Director of Armistice Affairs. As he had 
” ' used the phrase "I would like to renew my proposal", I thought I should ask if 
ied he was referring to the proposal contained in the last paragraph of his letter 
a of 4 February, which read "We shall be glad to meet with them at any time, at any 
place, within the procedures of the Mixed Armistice Commission or otherwise, 
tea to discuss peace, complete peace, or, if not that, to discuss means to preserve 
ail quiet and tranquillity along the international boundary, as long as nothing 


pertaining to the Demilitarized Zone West of that boundary is raised". 

3. This Israeli proposal had been passed on to the other party. Their reply 
(paragraph 77) had been communicated on 7 February to the Israel Director of 
Armistice Affairs who, in a formal letter of 14 February, had noted that “our 
offer was not accepted”. 

4, I concluded my letter of 23 February stating that "I was ready, as always, 


to use my good offices for the restoration of quiet and order”. 
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ANNEX 1 


Jerusalem, 4 November 1958 


FINDINGS OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF OF UNTSO CONCERNING THE DIGGING 

OF A DITCH BY ISRAELIS IN THE TAWAFIQ AREA (SOUTHERN SECTOR OF 

THE DEMILITARIZED ZONE CREATED BY THE ISRAEL-SYRIAN GENERAL 
ARMISTICE AGREEMENT ) 


l. On 30 October 1958 I requested that, pending my review of the problems 
involved, Israelis should stop the digging of a ditch in the Demilitarized Zone, 
some 350 metres to the west of the Arab village of Khirbat at Tawafiq. I was 
advised at 14352 on the same day that my request was being complied with. 

2. I have thus been able to consider the matter under its various aspects. 

I ordered that two United Nations military observers having the necessary 
technical background should visit the area. After discussing their report, 

I have come to a conclusion, set forth at the end of these findings, on the 
question whether the Israeli work was compatible with the rights of Arabs in 
the area. 

3. A year ago, on 6 November 1957, an Israeli was killed and another wounded 
while cutting the fence surrounding Tawafiq. This Israeli action was intended 
to permit the digging, opposed by the Arabs, of a ditch in the village area. 
This incident, which was followed by the evacuation of women and children from 
the Arab village, has been forgotten neither by Arabs nor by Israelis. 

4. On 14 November 1957 the Israel-Syrian MAC held an emergency meeting. At 
the end of the meeting the following communiqué containing an agreed statement 
by the Parties to the G.A.A. was issued: 

"At today's Emergency Meeting, an informal discussion was held between 
the Parties regarding the firing incident of 6 November 1957. The 
Parties examined the UNMOs investigation report and considered measures 
to be taken to prevent a recurrence of such incidents. It was agreed 
by the Parties that any legitimate work in the area concerned should 
not be interfered with and differences of opinion should be solved by 


peaceful means. It was also agreed that the Parties should comply 
fully with the G.A.A." 


i" 


aT 


FR Se a RE 
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The above agreement reached by the Parties concerning "legitimate work" 
in the Tawafiq area, the solution of "differences of opinion" by peaceful means 
and full "compliance with the G.A.A." has been kept in mind while drafting 
these findings. 
5. By virtue of Article V of the G.A.A. and Dr. Bunche's authoritative comment 
reproduced in the resolution drafted by the Security Council on 18 May 1951, 
the Chairman of the MAC is responsible for the general supervision of the 
Demilitarized Zone.’ The UNTSO Chief of Staff is Chairman of the MAC ex officio 
and it is in this capacity that I am dealing with the present problem. 
6. The length of the ditch dug by Israelis on 30 October is 325 metres. It 
extends from MR 20913 23434 to MR 20908 23403. It links the southern branch of 
the wadi which comes down from the north of Tawafiq to a ditch dug by the 
Israelis last year. It crosses at MR 20907 23422 another wadi which comes down 
the south of Tawafiq.2/ The ditch, rather roughly dug, is V-shaped, 7 metres 
in width, approximately 1 1/2 metres deep. All earth removed by the excavation 
has been disposed of on the western side of the ditch, thereby forming a pile 
of earth of a height of approximately 1 1/2 metres. From the wadi at 
MR 20907 23422 to the southern (pre-existing) ditch a slight slope will allow 
for the regular flow of water. At the northern end of the ditch it seems that 
there is no proper slope, so that the water will have a tendency to stagnate. 
United Nations military observers have been told that Israel technicians are 
counting on the velocity of the stream of water to correct this defect. . In point 
of fact, the newly dug ditch would divert the waters of the wadis and the 
movement of the water would complete the ditch which has been roughed out. 
Te A cadastral plan of the area shows a division of the land into long narrow 
parallel strips oriented from west to east and which are either Arab-owned, or 
Jewish-owned, or mixed property predominantly Arab or Jewish. This intricate 


1/ Two wadis, both of them approximately one metre wide, are running north 
.. and south of Tawafiq village in a general east-west direction. At 
MR 20919 23435, the northern wadi divides itself into two branches. The 
new ditch is linked with the southern branch at a place where the depth 
is approximately one metre. The depth of the southern wadi, at the place 
where the ditch crosses it, is approximately 1.80 to 2.00 metres. 


fees 
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land apportionment has not been respected and land has been used irrespective of 
property limits by the Israel settlers of Tel Katzir to the west and the Arabs 
of Tawafiq to the east. The eastern limits of cultivation by the Israel settlers 
in this particular area are between 50 and 200 metres from the ditch they have 
just dug in rocky ground which is not cultivated. 

8. However both the provisions of the G.A.A. and the agreement reached by the 
Parties on 14 November 1957 require that only "legitimate work" should be carried 
out in this area. Work cannot be legitimate if, though being in the interest 

of one side, it harms the interests of the other side. 

9. United Nations military observers who have visited the area confirm that the 
ditch is a drainage ditch which will intercept, during the rainy season, the 
water of the wadis which up to now have flooded lands to the west where they have 
deposited calcarious material to the detriment of cultivation in the area. This 
interception of the water of the wadis will cause no prejudice to Arab interests. 
From the legal point of view it creates no right which in a final settlement can 
impair the validity of claims based on legal ownership. From a practical point 
of view, it will result in no damage to lands used by Arabs. 

10. I accordingly find the digging of the ditch legitimate, on the assumption 
that it is, as explained, only a drainage ditch and will not be considered also 
as a limit up to which Israelis could extend their cultivation. I should add 

in this connexion that there has been no indication that such an intention may 


exist. The explanations given to me on 30 October have dismissed any possible 
doubt on this point. 


i 


fess 
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ANNEX 2 


UNITED NATIONS MILITARY OBSERVER'S REPORT ON INVESTIGATION 
CARRIED OUT ON 2 AND 3 FEBRUARY 1960 OF SYRIAN COMPLAINT 
NO, ISMAC-1960-162 DATED 1 FEBRUARY 1960 


de Summary of complaint 


On 1 February 1960 at 0015 hours (L.T.), the Israelis began to shell the 
village of Tawafiq and surrounding area with heavy artillery and mortars; 
shelling lasted two hours. Following this, Israeli military forces entered 
Tawafiq with heavy tanks and armoured cars. They occupied and demolished the 
deserted village. Syrian forces opened dense fire of artillery and 120 m 
mortars on the Israeli forces which were forced to leave the village. As a result 
of this incident, two persons were killed and two wounded. 


a. Present 


Syria . = Lieutenant G. Otrakji 
United Nations - Major J.H.B. George, UNMO 


3. Map used 
Trans-Jordan Series 1/25,000 - Sheet 21-23 EL HAMME 


4. Preamble 


(a) The investigation was carried out in two phases; between 1130Z and 14302 

on @ february 1960, and between 0830Z and 1200Z on 3 February 1960. During the 
first phase two witnesses were interrogated and the scene of the incident was 
viewed from a distance of 1,500 metres. The investigation was then suspended 
because the Syrians refused permission for the investigation team to approach the 
scene. During the second phase, Lower Tawafiq, the destroyed village, was 
inspected by the investigation team. 

(b) No observations were made on 2 February except that it could be seen through 
binoculars that about four-fifths of the buildings in Lower Tawafiq were destroyed 
and two lines of vehicle tracks could be seen between Lower Tawafiq, MR 2095 2343 
and the area immediately east of Tel Sanoukh, MR 2091 2338. 
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(c) On 3 February the following observations were made: 
(i) Lower Tawafiq was found to be a village approximately circular in shape 


and about 150 metres in diameter.’ A second separate part of the same village is 


about 50 metres south of the main village. This second part was a group of about 


five small buildings. The main part of the village was circled by a continuous 
trench about 1-1/2 metres deep, of irregular course, but generally forming the 
perimeter of the village. The trench was formed partly by digging down but in 
places half the depth of the trench was formed by building up walls with stones 
to form & parapet and parados. The bottom of the trench had straight walls and 
appeared to have been made or repaired not more than two weeks earlier. At 
intervals of approximately 15 metres, firing slots suitable for riflemen had been 
made in the stone parapet of the trench. At the eastern side the trench run out 
of the village for a distance of 150 metres until it entered the cover of the wadi 
at MR 2097 2342. The village was entirely surrounded by barbed wire entanglement 
placed about 40 metres from the trench. A second wire entanglement in the form 
of a half circle beginning and ending at the first wire enclosed the second part 
of the village. No bunkers or overhead cover could be found in the village. 

(ii) All buildings in Lower Tawafiq found to be destroyed except six or 
seven on the northern perimeter. They had been destroyed by explosive charges 
placed in most of the buildings. Ten depressions caused by the explosions were 
counted in the main village and three in the second part. The depressions were in 
the main rooms of the houses generally, were about one half metre deep and one 
metre in diameter. The depressions were linked together by small bare burnt paths 
such as would be left by cordtcx or other explosive instantaneous fuse. The roofs 
of the buildings had been scattered and the walls thrown outwards. The buildings 
were or had been all of stone wall plastered on the inside and outside with what 
appeared to be md. The houses were small, average room sizes were approximately 
2-1/2 metres by 3-1/2 metres. There were no signs that the buildings had been 
used for human occupancy for several months. Most floors were covered with animal 
dung. None of the buildings had windows or doors. A few tins were found in some 
of the buildings still standing. They were of the type that might have been used 
for heating water. Two sleeping quilts were found in the second, south part of 
the village. They were laying on top of rubble with stone placed on top of them. 


Wes 
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They had the appearance of having been placed after the explosions. No evidence 

of any fighting was found in the village. The area was searched for bomb and shell 
craters with negative results. No blood was found. Some few holes that could 

have been made by bullets were seen. The only ammunition picked up was in a full 









light machine gun magazine. 

(iii) Marks of tracked vehicles were seen to enter the wire entanglement 
enclosing the second or southern part of the village, but none were found in the 
main village. These tracks were followed and described a course as shown on 
Sketch "A" attached to this report. The tracks came from and returned to that 
part of the Demilitarized Zone occupied and guarded by Israeli border police 




































nD forces. Where the tracks fanned out marks of four separate vehicles could be 
counted. The tracks were measured and their dimensions are shown on Sketch "B" 
ai attached to this report. 
it 
Statement of witnesses 
, First witness: MAHMOUD MOHAMED. Witness spoke in Arabic and Lt. Otrakji 
interpreted. The witness was asked to state his name and occupation and to tell 
what he knew of the destruction of Lower Tawafiq. He then gave eviience as 
follows: 
"My name is Mahmoud Mohamed. I ama farmer. In the evening of Sunday - that 
in is the day before yesterday - I had information that we should move women and 
children out of the lower village of Tawafiq as it was likely that the Israelis 
ths might do something that night. Only men stayed there and took turns to watch. 
fs I was there myself. After midnight after initial firing by machine gun, those 
igs among us who were unarmed withdrew from the village. The machine gun fire was 
t followed by some shells and then five tanks approached the village firing their 
bly guns at us. Two of the tanks entered the village opening the way for the soldiers. 
The other three tanks remained outside the village firing in different directions. 
imal The tanks and soldiers then withdrew and we heard loud explosions in the village.” 
_ Questions by Observer 
sed 
t Q. 1 - How many people lived in the village just before it was destroyed? 





A. 1 - About eighty persons. 
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~ Did you take away your furniture and cooking vessels when the women and 
children left? 
2 - No. The women took some clothes. 


3 - Have you taken anything from the village since then? 


I should find the furnishings that eighty people used when they lived there. 
4 - The women took their clothes and bedding. These poor families do not have ' 


much in their houses. I do not think there is anything left. 


Second witness: AHMED HASSEN. Witness gave evidence in Arabic. Lt. Otrakji j 
interpreted. He gave evidence as follows: { 
name is Ahmed Hassen. I ama farmer. The night of the day before 
yesterday I was in Upper Tawafiq. There was an Israeli attack on the village of 
Lower Tawafiq. I believe they occupied it but afterwards there was a very heavy 
explosion in the village and everything went up. During this time I heard machine 
gun fire and saw the flashes of guns. There was also the sound of vehicles moving 


in the area," 
Questions by Observer 


Q. 5 - How many people lived in the village before the attack? 

A. 5 - About twenty families. 

Q. 6 = Did you know many of them personally? 

A. 6 - I know them all very well. I have lived in that village. 

Q. 7 - What were the names of the men who were wounded and who were killed? 

A. - I do not want to mention their names. 

Q. 8 - But these men are said to have been wounded defending their own village, 
surely that would be an honourable thing to do. Why can you not tell me 
their names? 

A. - I do not want to say their names. 

Q. 9 - Were they soldiers or civilians? 


They were not soldiers but they were "Popular Resistance” men, 
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Third witness: Major P.G. Isaksson, Royal Swedish Army, United Nations 
military observer, gave evidence as follows: 

"On the afternoon of 31 January 1960 I was in Upper Tawafiq keeping the area 
of Lower Tawafiq under observation. At that time all the buildings in Lower 


Tawafiq were standing and the vehicle tracks which can now be seen between Tawafiq 
and Lower Tawafiq had not been made," 


oe : 6. Physical evidence 
: The following items were picked up by the investigation team in a ditch 
50 metres south-west of the village: 
ja (a) A cordtex spool. 
(vo) A length of cordtex (explosive instantaneous fuse) with two primers 
attached. 
J (c) Two detonator, safety fuse, ignitor set assemblies. 
y (a) A blue envelope containing soft wire lengths and bearing printed 
—_ directions in English for making a cordtex joint. 
ing (e) A webbing cartridge pouch containing a full LMG magazine. The magazine 
was loaded with mixed ball and tracer. The size of the ammunition was 
7.65 mm, F.N. 
(f) Several areas were noted where what appeared to be a bulk explosive had 
been spilled. A sample of this light brown coarse powder was taken. 
7 Summary of investigation 
The Observer 
(a) Interrogated two witnesses; 
. (b) Visited and searched the destroyed village of Lower Tawafigq; 
2 (c) Followed vehicle tracks from Lower Tawafiq to Israeli controlled 
territory. 
J.H.B. George 
Major, Canadian Army 
United Nations Military Observer 


i Noted by Chairman: 
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SKETCH "A" 
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ANNEX 3 


EXTRACT FROM THE SUMMARY RECORD OF THE 62ND FORMAL MEETING 
OF THE ISRAEL-SYRIAN MIXED ARMISTICE COMMISSION HELD ON 
28 MAY 1951 


General RILEY: 


2. "You will note in paragraph 3 of the resolution (the Security Council 
resolution of 18 May 1951) where it mentions my memorandum of 7 March 1951, 
that it also mentions the fact that the Chairman, on a number of occasions, 
had 'requested the Israel Delegation in the Mixed Armistice Commission to 
ensure that the Palestine Land Development Company, Limited, is instructed 
to cease all operations in the Demilitarized Zone until such time as an 
agreement is arranged through the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
for continuing this project.' I bring this point out to clarify the powers 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission versus the powers of the Chairman within 
the Demilitarized Zone. Certainly, the interpretation that is placed on the 
explanatory note of Dr. Bunche which is stated once again in this resolution 
in paragraph 4 as the basis on which the Chairman assumes general supervision 
of the Demilitarized Zone, exclusive of the administration of the local 
villages and settlements, does not ever in any way give him direct 
administrative control. Therefore, it is the Chairman and not the Mixed 
Armistice Commission that deals with this problem. However, we must not 
forget that in Art. VII, paragraph 8, the Mixed Armistice Commission may 
raise the point of interpreting the meaning of articles within the Armistice 
Agreement and that when it comes to a question of such interpretation, it 
may be raised in the Mixed Armistice Commission. I repeat that the Mixed 
Armistice Commission may interpret the meaning of articles of the Armistice 
Agreement and the interpretation of the meaning of the explanatory note 


which has the same weight and bearing as the Armistice Agreement itself, 
because the parties themselves made it so. Therefore, a complaint that 
was submitted by Syria some time in the later part of February is not a 


complaint that should have been discussed before the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. 


Syria had a perfect right to put in a complaint relative to the 
interpretation of the Armistice Agreement in connection with the works project 
that was started in the Demilitarized Zone, but the complaint submitted 
should not have been accepted by the Chairman and should not have been 
discussed within the Mixed Armistice Commission itself." 
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Pronouncement by General Riley consisting of some excerpts from the above statement 
quoted by the Director of Armistice Affairs, Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
in his letter to the Chief of Staff of UNTSO, dated 4 February 1960: 


"The Chairman assumes general supervision of the DZ, therefore it is the 
Chairman and not the MAC which deals with this problem... The complaint 
submitted should not have been accepted by the Chairman, it should not 
have been discussed within the MAC itself." 


ce 


»ject 


Foss 
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ANNEX 4 


DECLARATION AND RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ISRAEL-SYRIAN MIXED ARMISTICE 
COMMISSION AT ITS 79th EMERGENCY MEETING HELD CN 16 FEERUARY 1960 


"The Mixed Armistice Commission notes with regret the repeated absences, 
since 1951, of the Israeli delegation from meetings of the Commission, when 


questions relating to Article V of the General Armistice Agreement are 
discussed; 


"The Commission regrets in particular the absence of the Israel 
delegation from the present 79th emergency meeting. It recalls in this 
connexion the provisions of the Security Council resolution of 18 May 1951 
which, inter alia, considers that ‘it is inconsistent with the objectives 
and intent of the Armistice Agreement to refuse to participate in meetings 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission or to fail to respect requests of the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission as they relate to his obligations 
under Article V and calls upon the parties to be represented at all meetings 
called by the Chairman of the Commission and to respect such requests.' 


"The Mixed Armistice Commission wishes furthermore to recall that 
Article VII, paragraph 7, of the General Armistice Agreement referring to 
claims and complaints presented by either party relating to the application 
of this Agreement provides that the Commission 'shall take such action on 
all such claims or complaints by means of its observation and investigation 
machinery as it may deem appropriate, with a view to equitable and mutually 
satisfactory settlement.'” 


* & 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ISRAEL-SYRIAN MIXED ARMISTICE COMMISSION 
AT ITS 79th EMERGENCY MEETING HELD ON 16 FEBRUARY 1960 


I 
"The Israel-Syrian Mixed Armistice Commission: 


"Having considered Syrian complaints numbers 68, 76, 81, 84, 95, 96, 131, 
133, 134, 141, 142, 160, 164 and 169; 


"Having considered that these complaints have been dealt with in 
investigation reports by United Nations military observers; 


"Having considered that the incidents referred to in these complaints 
have taken place in the demilitarized zone created by the General Armistice 
Agreement, from prepared positions, and have their origin in the problem 


of cultivation or use of land in the Tawafiq area (Southern Demilitarized 
Zone) ; 


i 
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"Having considered that, at an emergency meeting of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission held on 14 November 1957, the parties, after an informal 
discussion, agreed that ‘any legitimate work in the area concerned should 
not be interfered with and differences of opinion should be solved by 
peaceful means'; 


"Having considered that the Israelis have opposed by force the findings 
of 20 January 1960 of the UNTSO Chief of Staff; 


"Having considered that these incidents have, during the night of 
3] January-1 February 1960, culminated in the attack, by regular Israeli 
armed forces, against Khirbet-Altawafiq village, which, according to the 
report of the United Nations military observers, had no fortification other 
than a trench surrounding the village for its protection and a barbed-wire 
entanglement defending this trench; 


"Having considered that this attack has resulted in the almost total 
destruction of the aforesaid village, in violation of elementary humanitarian 
principies, with two killed and two wounded on the Arab side; 


"Considering that this premeditated attack has created a serious 
tension in the area; 


"Condemns the Israeli attack against the village of Khirbet-Altawafigq; 


"Decides that the above-mentioned Israeli action of a military 
character and the presence of military or paramilitary forces in the 
demilitarized zone constitute a flagrant violation of Article V, 
paragraph 5 (a) and (b) of the General Armistice Agreement; 


"Requests the Israeli authorities to destroy and abandon all positions 
of a military character in the demilitarized zone; 


"Requests further the Israeli authorities to refrain in the future from 
any action liable to endanger the status of the demilitarized zone and the 
rights of the Arab population in that zone referred to in Article V, 
paragraph 5 (e) of the General Armistice Agreement." 


II 
"The Israel-Syrian Mixed Armistice Commission: 
"Whereas Syrian complaint 162 has been substantiated by the 
investigation of a United Nations observer who observed and identified four 
'Mystere' jet planes, a type of plane used by the Israeli Air Force, 


overflying the area of Kuneitra within Syrian territory, during 
approximately half an hour, on February lst, 1960; 


hewe 
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"Decides that this action of the Israeli Air Force constitutes a 
flagrant violation of Article III, paragraph 2, and of Article IV, 
paragraph 2 of the General Armistice Agreement; 


+ 


"Condemns Israel for this hostile act; 


"Requests the Israeli authorities to put an end immediately and 
definitely to such hostile acts.” 








se ene 


ESTEE 
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ANNEX 5 


FINDINGS OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF OF UNTSO CONCERNING 
USE OF LAND IN TAWAFIQ/TEL KATZIR AREA, HANDED TO 
BOTH PARTIES ON 20 JANUARY 1960 


l. The tension which has developed in the southern demilitarized zone in 
connexion with the land dispute in the area of the Israeli settlement of 

Tel Katzir (MR 2083-2346) and the Arab village of Tawafiq (MR 20950-23423) 

and which resulted in particular in the shooting incident of 24 December 1959 
(an Israeli policeman killed, an Arab wounded) has not abated. 

2. On 14 November 1957, following a previous shooting incident in the same 
area, the Israel-Syrian MAC held an emergency meeting. The parties, after 

an informal discussion, agreed that, "any legitimate work in the area concerned 
should not be interfered with and differences of opinion should be solved by 
peaceful means. It was also agreed that the parties should comply fully with 
the GAA”. 

3- In October 1958, the legitimacy of the excavation by the Israelis of 

Tel Katzir of a north-south ditch located between Tel Katzir and Tawefiq was 
contested by the other side, and tension increased rapidly. I discharged the 
duties which Article V of the GAA and the Acting Mediator's authoritative 
comment have entrusted to the Truce Supervision Organization Chief of Staff, 

as Chairman of the MAC, concerning civilian activities in the demilitarized 
zone and, on 4 November 1958, I forwarded my findings to both parties. My 
conclusion was that the digging of the ditch was "legitimate, on the assumption 
that it is, as explained, only a drainage ditch and will not be considered also 
as a limit up to which Israelis could extend their cultivation". 

4, Again, with the seasonal resumption of agricultural work, disputes 
concerning the use of land in the area have arisen. The efforts made to bring 
about an agreed settlement have failed. It was proved impossible to arrange 

a meeting of representatives of the Israelis of Tel Katzir and the Arabs of 
Tawafiq. It is my duty to consider the situation and communicate my findings 
to the two parties to the General Armistice Agreement. 
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5. The recurrent dispute between Israeli and Arab farmers has its origin 

in the fact that the use of the land in this particular area has not developed 
on the basis of owmership. As I wrote on 4 November 1958 in para. 7 of 

my findings concerning the digging of the ditch referred to in para. 3 

above: "A cadastral plan of the area shows a division of the land into long 
narrow parallel strips oriented from west to east and wich are either 
Arab-owned, or Jewish-owned, or mixed property predominantly Arab or Jewish. 
This intricate land apportionment has not been respected and land has been 
used irrespective of property limits by the Israeli settlers of Tel Katzir to 
the West and the Arabs of Tawafigq to the east." 

6. Property ownership must however be taken into account to the extent 

that, on the whole, approximately half of the land in the area is Arab and 
the other half Israeli. It would be contrary to equity if one side, by 
extending its use of available land, should deprive the other of its share. 
The Arabs, in particular, apprehend that the development of Israeli cultivation 
in the direction of Tawafiq will deprive them of lands they have been using. 
This fear explained in 1958 Arab opposition to the digging by the Israelis 

of the ditch referred to in para. 3. 

7-  #<At the present time this ditch plays again a role in the Arab Israeli 
dispute. The Israelis have objected to Arab crossings of the ditch and Arab 
use of lands to the west of it. The Israelis have also begun, then suspended, 
work on another ditch, oriented west to east, apparently with a view to laying 
irrigation pipes up to an area close to the north-south drainage ditch dug 

in 1958. 

8. As stated in the last paragraph of my 4 November 1958 findings, the 
Israelis made it clear at the time that the drainage ditch was not a limit 

up to which they could or intended to extend their cultivation. The eastern 
limits of such cultivation in this particular area were then between 50 and 
200 metres from the drainage ditch (para. 7 of the 4 November 1958 findings). 
9. In view of the above considerations and of existing evidence concerning 
present and past use of the land in the area, I find that an equitable solution 
of the present difficulties is that the present eastern limits of Israeli 


cultivation should be, subject to some reservations, the limits of Arab use of 
lands to the west of Tawafig. 


a 
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10. The following are the reservations which I think necessary: 

(a) For the sake of tranquillity in the area, the Arabs will not use 

the land right up to the fields cultivated by the Israelis, but will, 

at least for the time being, leave between them and the Israelis a 

distance of approximately 10 metres. An arrangement might later be 

made which would replace this narrow buffer zone by the marking of 

cultivation lines on the ground. 

(b) The drainage ditch dug by the Israelis in 1958 will be maintained 

and, when necessary, repaired by then. 

(c) Plots of land may be exchanged by mutual agreement for the purpose 

of cultivation, without prejudice to ownership or other legal rights. 

(a) For the execution of (a), (b), (c) above, the assistance of 

United Nations Military Observers will be available. 
ll. The principle that, subject to the reservations indicated in para. 10 
above Arabs may use lands up to the limits of the lands cultivated by the 
Israelis will also apply to other disputed areas in this sector. In particular, 
the Arab use of the northern approaches to Tel Sanouk (MR 20913-23368) will 
be limited by the Israeli cultivation on its northern slopes. 
12. The limits of Arab use of land will be approximately as follows: 

(a) From MR 2092-2339 to MR 20915-23405 then along the ditch dug in 

1957 to the junction with the ditch dug in 1958. 

(>) From this junction to MR 20890-23422 then to MR 20885-23422, 

(ce) From MR 20885-23422 to MR 2088-2345, and then to MR 2090-2346, 
13. The above findings cannot impair in a final settlement the validity of 
legal claims presented by either party. These findings, which have a practical 
character, permit the continuance and development of existing Israeli cultivation 
on lands which are half Arab, half Israeli, while leaving to the Arabs a share 
of these lands. These findings should also facilitate the return of tranquillity 
in the area, since the Arabs will be relieved of their apprehension of being 
further squeezed out of lands in the demilitarized zone and both sides will be 
able to carry on their activities in a more peaceful atmosphere. 


O 


